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The Land Looker 


CROSS prairies and through 

timberland, where lights in 

new homes twinkled at dusk, trudged 
the land-looker of pioneer days. 


Back of him, in temporary quarters 
at a frontier settlement, was his fam- 
ily; ahead of him lay his gpportunity 
to get a home. : 
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No soldier under Caesar, no “dough- 
boy” under Pershing, ever marched 
with a heavier burden. 


A long rifle, an axe, an auger, a win- 
dow sash with panes in place and a 
huge knapsack, made of heavy bed- 
ticking and crammed with clothing 
and provisions—those were among 
the accoutrements of the land-looker 
as he pressed on into the wilderness. 


He sought good plow land. Finding 


JOHN DEERE FARM EQUIPMENT 


it, he located his quarter-section, 
built his pre-emption shanty, and 
lived in it the three days necessary to 
hold his claim for a year. Then, back 
more than a hundred miles to the 
frontier village and his family. 


Soon his emigrant wagon was on the 
westward trail—an ox-drawn wagon, 
making six milesaday. Boys trudged 
behind the wagon, driving milch cows 
and pigs. Mother sat in the front 
seat lulling the baby to sleep. Father 
strode, with long whip in hand, and 
long rifle in convenient grasp, beside 
the oxen. Stored back in the wagon, 


were the household goods—home- . 


made furniture, home-made bedding, 
home-made clothing, spinning wheels, 
loom and crockery. Ina coop, at the 
rear, were a half-dozen chickens. And 
swung up tightly to one side of the 


Leader in Quality for nearly a Century 


wagon was that symbol of civiliza- 
tion, chief reliance of the pioneer 
farmer—a John Deere plow. 


Days and days of slow travel, and 
then— 


—a new home-light beamed the mes- 
sage of achievement across the prai- 
rie at dusk; another family was es- 
tablished, ready with the John Deere 
plow to win a prosperous farm from 
the wilderness. 
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Thus, long ago, in the hearts of pio- 
neers to whom a good plow meant 
everything, the seeds of good will for 
John Deere were planted—good will 
that extends today to John Deere 
equipment for practically every farm- 
ing operation. 
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A State Summer School with a National Reputation conducted by the New Jersey State Board of Education 





Ocean City State Summer School 


OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY 


(Do not confuse Ocean City with Ocean Grove, they are several miles distant from each other) 


The 193! Session starts June 29 and closes August |, a period of five weeks, six days a week 


~ PRINTING COURSES 





SCHEDULE 
Organized as a two-year program, four courses are Including 
ef: i der the head of printing. 
Certificates reat 
Principles and Practice Hours Total Credits Elementary 
S ted Printing | 60 60 120 2 
ran Teacher Trainin ° ° 
e 9 
Printing II 45 45 90 3 Bookbinding 
& Linoleum Block 
Printing Ill . 30 30 60 | and 
~ Bookbinding ; 
College . Credits Printing IV . 30 30 60 Linoleum Block 
*Professional Subjects . 60 60 120 4 


Awarded 


*A minimum of 120 hours’ work in professional subjects, such as 
Psychology, Principles of Education, Junior High School Practice 


Printing 


® and Tests and Measurements, will be required for a Certificate. ‘* 





This work must be completed in two summers at Ocean City, un- 
less credits earned elsewhere are presented and accepted as evi- 
dence of equivalent previous preparation. 








Since 1915, printing courses have been conducted 
in the Ocean City State Summer School and during 
that time students have been enrolled from nineteen 
states. So far as known, the Certificates granted and 
credits awarded have never been refused acceptance 
by any state or college. These courses have been 
highly commended by State Vocational Department 
officials. Through a special arrangement, Ocean 
City students may receive credit on the Extension 
Vocational Teacher Training Curriculum of Pennsyl- 
vania and New York states toward certificates and 
licenses. 

As the major course in the Printing Department 
is a “Methods” Course, a large outfit is not neces- 
sary. No instruction in machine composition, cylinder 


or automatic presswork is furnished. The printing out- 
fit corresponds to that usually installed in a junior 


high school. 
TUITION RATE 


Tuition rate for non-residents of New Jersey is $15 for each 
course. Residents of New Jersey or teachers engaged to teach 
in New Jersey schools are not required to pay tuition charges. 


ROOMS AND BOARD 


A very low rate for room, including meals, has been arranged for 
the first twenty-five students enrolling in the Printing Courses. 
Rates are as follows: 

For three persons in a room, $10.00 per week. 

For two persons in a room, $12.50 per week. 

Single room, $15.00 per week. 


The above rates include board. As these rates are limited to 
the first twenty-five students registering for Printing Courses 
it is suggested that you enroll at once. 





The Courses in Printing at the Ocean City State Summer School are under the 
personal direction of Frank K. Phillips, Manager of the Education Department, 
American Type Founders Company, 300 Communipaw Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Dr. W. A. ACKERMAN, Director, New Jersey State Summer Schools 

GEORGE E. HUCKINS, Teacher of Methods 

MISS GRACE W. ENGELS, Supervisor of Practical Arts 

MISS ALICE H. ENGELS, Teacher of Bookbinding and Linoleum Block Printing 
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C. M. MILLER, President 
State Director of Vocational Education 
Topeka, Kansas 








Mr. C. M. Miller, State Director of 
Vocational Education for Kansas and 
President of the American Vocational 
Association, is a member of the Exec- 
utive Committee by virtue of this latter 
office. 

Mr. Miller has been in the service of 
vocational education in Kansas since 
the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act. 
At that time he was serving as high 
school principal at Altamont, Kansas, 
and his school was one of the first in 
the state to qualify under the pro- 
visions of the federal legislation. 

In addition to serving as Presi- 
dent, Mr. Miller has also been 
an active member of the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the A. V. A. 
He has devoted much time and 
energy to the work of this com- 
mittee and it was largely in recog- 
nition of this service that he was 
made President at Milwaukee last 
December. 

Mr. Miller is well qualified for 
his work and his leadership respon- 
sibilities. He has had an enrich- 
ing professional experience and 
his training has been well ordered 
for his present tasks. Added to 
this you are represented by a man 
who is courageous and loyal, one 
who is as fearless as he is genial 
and sympathetic. Following him 
is easy because of the absolute 
certainty of direction of his course 
of action. 








Officers of American Vocational Association 


Z. M. SMITH, Secretary 
State Director of Vocational Education 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Dr. Z. M. Smith, State Director of 
Vocational Education in Indiana, has 
been Secretary of the American Voca- 
tional Association since its organization 
in 1924. As such he is a member of the 
Executive Committee and is the only 
member to have gone through all of the 
experiences of the Association from its 
beginning. Since Dr. Smith became 
secretary in 1924 the Association has 
grown from a membership of 1222 to 
one of 10,435, from an organization with 
8 state associations affiliated to one 
having an affiliated organization in 
45 of the 48 states. Much of the progress 
and growth can be attributed to Dr. 
Smith's genius for organization and to 
his untiring attention to the details of 
administration. 


Dr. Smith has the distinction of being 
one of the pioneers in vocational educa- 
tion in the country. He has served con- 
tinuously as State Supervisor of Agri- 
cultural Education in Indiana since 1913 
and has been State Director since 1923. 
He is a graduate of DePauw, Purdue and 
Indiana Universities, holding his Ph. D. 
from the latter institution. He has been 
a member of the faculty of Purdue Uni- 
versity since 1913, at present being pro- 
fessor of Vocational Education and 
State Club leader. Prior to these ex- 
periences he served as teacher and prin- 
cipal in the rural schools of Indiana and 
as Principal of the High School in 
Danville, Illinois. 








CHARLES W. SYLVESTER, Treasurer 
Director of Vocational Education 
Baltimore, Maryland 





Mr. Charles W. Sylvester, Treasurer 
of the American Vocational Association 
since 1928, is a member of the Executive 
Committee by virtue of this office. 

Mr. Sylvester received his training 
for his a in the schools of the 
State of Maryland, having graduated 
from Maryland State College in June, 
1918. Since 1900 when Mr. Sylvester 
started to spend his summer painting 
vehicles in Denton, Maryland, he has 
been engaged constantly in secur- 
ing professional training, experi- 
ence in the trades and administra- 
tive experience in his chosen field. 
So varied has this experience in 
trade and industry been that it is 
impossible to review all of it here. 
Suffice it to say that we know of 
no one in the field of industrial 
education has a finer background 
of preparation and experience. 

As a result of the character of 
performance of Mr. Sylvester dur- 
ing these years, he has been called 
upon to serve his co-workers in 
many capacities. He was elected 
President of the Maryland State 
Teachers’ Association in 1928 and 
at present he is a member of the 
executive committee. In 1925 he 
‘was President of the Maryland 
Vocational Association and from 
1924 to 1927 he served as chairman 
of the Vocational Training and 
Rehabilitation Investigation Com- 
mision for Maryland. He was 
President of the Personnel Mana- 
gers’ Association of Baltimore in 
1927-1928. 
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Members of the Executive Committee 


of the American Vocational Association 


MARGARET M. EDWARDS 
Head, Home Economics Department 
Alabama College 
Montevallo, Alabama 


CC 





Miss Margaret M. Edwards is a mem- 


ber of the Executive Committee of the 
American Vocational Association rep- 
resenting Home Economics Education. 
Miss Edwards is Head of the Home 
Economics Department, Alabama Col- 
lege, Montevallo, Alabama. She hoids 
this position after having had a thorough 
professional preparation and a wide 
and varied experience in her field. She 
was pei! ner Montana Universi- 
ty with her B. S. Degree, and from 
Columbia with an M. S. Degree. Con- 
siderable work has been done also at 
both Cornell and Chicago Universities. 


Miss Edwards began acquiring her 
experience in Home Economics Educa- 
tion in a high school department in 
Lewiston, Montana. Following this 
she was manager of a tea-room for four 
years in Orlando, Florida; Dietitian 
and Assistant Professor of Home Econo- 
mics for three years in Florida State 
College for Women; hospital dietitian 
for two years with Base Hospital; As- 
sociate Professor of Education and 
Part-Time Supervisor of Home Econo- 
mics for four years at Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural College; State Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education for North 
Carolina for four years; Staff Associate 
American Child Health Association 
three years; and for one year a Fellow 
of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. With such a background of 
training and experience Miss Edwards 
brings to the Executive Committee of 
the A. V. A. the assurance that Home 
Scaergaee Education will be well cared 
or. 


RAY FIFE 
State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education 
Columbus, Ohio 


Dr. Ray Fife, State Supervisor of Vo- 
cational Agriculture in Ohio, is a new 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the American Vocational Association. 
He was elected in the Milwaukee meet- 
ing in December, 1930, to represent ag- 
riculture for the next three years. 


Dr. Fife is a native Buckeye, having 
been born and reared on a farm in Van 
Wert County. He has had an intensively 
practical experience from the standpoint 
of it qualifying him to hold his posi- 
tion of leadership in Ohio. From farm 
operator through the experiences of 
rural school teaching, district superin- 
tendent of schools, assistant state leader 
in 4-H club work and assistant professor 
of agricultureal education in Ohio 
State University he has come to fill the 
position of confidence and trust exacted 
of one who would lead the way in 
agricultural education. His success is 
just what you would expect it would 
be, being predicated upon training and 
experience such as his has been. 

Dr. Fife is a graduate of Ohio North- 
ern University and Ohio State Univer- 
sity and holds his Ph.D. from Columbia. 

He has served the American Voca- 
tional Association faithfully as a mem- 
ber of the Legislative Committee. 














REGINA E. GROVES 
Supervisor, Commercial Dept.; Teacher 
Trainer, State Board for Voc. Education 

Madison, Wisconsin 





Miss Regina E. Groves, Supervisor 
of the Commercial Department and 
Teacher Trainer for the State Board for 
Vocational Education, Madison, Wis- 
consin, is a member of the Executive 
Committee of the American Vocational 


Association 
education. 


representing commercial 


Miss Groves is a graduate of Madison 
High School and of the University of 
Wisconsin. She holds a Master's De- 
gree from the latter Institution. She 
began her professional work as a teacher 
of German and English in the Madison 
schools. In 1919 she enrolled in the 
Gregg Normal School, specializing in 
Commercial Education. Following this 
she transferred to the Part-time Schools 
of Madison and engaged in teaching 
commercial work, later being promoted 
to Supervisor of the Commercial De- 
partment in the Madison Vocational 
School and to Teacher Trainer in the 
Commercial Division for the Wisconsin 
State Board of Vocational Education. 


Miss Groves has been honored re- 
peatedly by being elected to responsible 
official positions. For ten years she has | 
served as a member of the Madison © 
Board of Education, being the first 
teacher to be elected at large to this 
place. In addition she has held office in 
a Central Trade Union, has been a rep- 
resentative of the Teachers’ Federation 
and has served as Secretary of the Madi- 
son Federation of Labor for five years. 
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Members of the Executive Committee 
of the American Vocational Association 


H. L. STANTON 
State Supervisor of Voc. Rehabilitation 
aleigh, North Carolina 


Mr. H. L. Stanton, State Supervisor 
of Vocational Rehabilitation for North 
Carolina since 1921, is a member of the 
Executive Committee representing Civi- 
lian Rehabilitation. 

Mr. Stanton reports that he ‘‘started 
life in the usual way of being born on 
my first birthday.’’ This occurred at 
Dunkirk, Indiana, Mr. Stanton’s father 
being the Methodist minister there at 
that time. Mr. Stanton graduated from 
Manual Training High School in Indi- 
anapolis, fiom Adrian College, Michi- 
gan, and from Stout Institute. In 1927 

Continued on Page 7 











IRVIN S. NOALL 
State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Education—Salt Lake City, Utah 





Mr. Paul W. Chapman declined to be 
considered for re-election to the Presi- 
dency of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation last December in Milwaukee, 
and thereby automatically became a 
member of the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Chapman is Director of Voca- 
tional Education in Georgia having at- 
tained that position through years of 
experience, bist as a teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture in Missouri and later 
as State Supervisor of Vocational Agri- 
culture in Georgia. 

Mr. Chapman is a natural born leader 
and has been accorded this recognition 
not only by members of the American 
Vocational Association when they elec- 
ted him president in New Orleans in 
1929, but also by the State Directors 
Association, which previously had made 
him President of their organization. He 
has served the American Vocational 
Association upon various committees. 
Especially noteworthy have been his 
efforts upon the Legislative Committee 
and upon the ‘‘Wilbur Committee.”’ 





Mr. Irvin S. Noall, member of the 
Executive Committee of the American 
Vocational Association representing 
Part-time Education, is State Supervisor 
of Trade and Industrial Education for 
Utah. Mr. Noall is a Westerner by 
birth and by training. Practically his 
whole professional life has been spent 
in the Western States. He was graduated 
from West High School in Salt Lake 
City in 1906 and from the University of 
Utah in 1918. In 1926 he received his 
Master’s Degree from the University of 
California. 

Mr. Noall’s experience has been such 
as to especially qualify him for his 
present work. He taught school from 
1915 to 1918, and was made principal 
of the high school at Grantville, Utah, 
in 1918. In 1919 he was made Director 
of Part-time and Evening Schools at 
Ogden, Utah. From 1920 to 1922 he was 
State Supervisor of Trade and Indust- 
rial Education for Utah, leaving that 
position to become Special Agent for 
Part-time Education for the Federal 
Borad for Vocational Education. In 
1924 he resigned this place to return to 
the State Supervisor's job, which he has 
held since. Mr. Noall has also served as 
Special Investigator and Part-time 
Teacher Trainer for the University of 
California during the 1924, 1925 and 
1926 suramer sessions. 





PAUL W. CHAPMAN 
State Director of Vocational Education 
Athens, Georgia 








Mr. Wesley A. O'Leary, Assistant 
Commissioner in charge of vocational 
education for New Jersey, was born at 
Southborough, Massachusetts. He was 
educated in the public schools of Mass- 
achusetts and Dartmouth College at 
which institution he was graduated 
with the degree of B. S. in 1895. He 
also took various educational courses 
at the summer schools of Harvard and 
Clark Universities. 

He served his apprenticeship as a 
teacher in the rural schools of New 
Hampshire and Vermont while a stu- 

Continued on Page 7 


WESLEY A. O'LEARY 
Deputy StateCommissioner of Education 
Trenton, New Jersey 
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H. L. STANTON 

Continued from Page 6 
he received his M. S. Degree from North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture. 

He was High School teacher of 
Science and Manual Training at Sand- 
point, Idaho, for three years; supervisor 
of manual training at Wardner-Kellogg, 
Idaho, one year; principal of schools 
Culdesac, Idaho, one year; supervisor 
of manual training Stillwater, Minn., 
one year; director of manual training at 
Isidore-Newman Manual Training 
School at New Orleans, La., one year. 

In the winter of 1917 he resigned the 
latter position to enter the army. He 
attended the Balloon School of San 
Antonio, Texas, and the Field Artillery 
Officers’ Training School at Camp 
Zachary Taylor, Louisville, Ky., re- 
ceiving a Lieutenant's Commision from 
the latter school. 

Following his experience in the army, 
he organized and directed a Trade Try- 
Out School for disabled veterans at 
Tulane University, New Orleans. He 
was made District Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Training in Soldier Re- 
habilitation in the New Orleans Dis- 
trict, and later became local supervisor 
in Soldier Rehabilitation at Mobile, 
Ala. From Mobile he went to North 


Carolina to accept his present position. 





WESLEY A. O'LEARY 

Continued from Page 6 
dent at Dartmouth. After a short period 
in industry he became a teacher in the 
public schools of his native town. Two 
years later he entered private school 
work, serving successively in St. Mark’s 
School, Southborough, and the Wor- 
cester Military Academy. In 1900 he 
returned to public school work as first 
assistant in the Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, High School. He made his 
entree into industrial education by 
teaching mechanical drafting to a class 
of aprentices from the Portsmouth 
Navy Yard. 

After eight years as principal and 
teacher in the public schools of Ports- 
mouth and New Bedford, Massachusetts 
he became associated with Charles R. 
Allen in 1908 in the establishment of 
the New Bedford Vocational School. 
Mr. O'Leary succeeded him as director 
of the New Bedford school. He joined 
the faculty of Pratt Institute where he 
had charge of the training of vocation- 
al teachers, acting meanwhile as assist- 
ant to Dr. C. A. Prosser. 

In 1914 he established the Essex 
County (New Jersey) Vocational School 
and became its first director. Three 
years later he was appointed by the 
late Dr. Kendall as Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education for New Jersey and 
assigned to the supervision of the voca- 
tional schools, manual training, con- 
tinuation schools and the training of 
vocational teachers, which position he 
now holds. 


A NEW 
LIFE MEMBER 


Manhattan Industrial High School 

127 East 22nd Street, New York City 
March 20, 1931 

Dr. Z. M. Situ, Secretary 

American Vocational Association, 

Indianapolis, Indiana 

My dear Dr. Smith: 

It gives me great pleasure to enclose 
check for one hundred ($100.00) dollars 
for a Life Membership in the A. V. A. 
for Miss Florence M. Marshall, Princi- 
pal Manhattan Industrial High School 
for Girls in New York City (Formerly 
Manhattan Trade School.) 

It is the gift of her faculty in appre- 
ciation of her pioneer work in voca- 
tional education for girls and her many 
splendid administrative qualities and 
constant effort to maintain excellent 
standards of work and her individual 
attention to each pupil in her school. 

Will you notify Miss Marshall of 
her Life Membership from your office? 

Very truly yours, 
Lucy L. Brown, 
Chairman of Committee 





As a mark of appreciation of Miss 
Florence M. Marshall's brilliant work 
in the field of vocational education for 
girls and women, the staff of the Man- 
hattan Industrial High School for Girls, 
in New York City, of which Miss 
Marshall is the principal, have united 
in presenting her with a Life Member- 
ship in the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation. 

Miss Marshall’s work is too well 
known throughout the country to need 
more than a brief resume here. While 
Miss Marshall's family are all New 
Englanders, she herself has always 
claimed to be a Westerner as she was 
born on the plains of Kansas. The far 
horizons and the vision that so distin- 
guish Miss Marshall may be, it is pos- 
sible to believe, the result of those 
early years on the prairies. Educated in 
private schools in Massachusetts, Miss 
Marshall was graduated from Boston 
University with an A. B. Degree in 1899 
and from Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University with a Teachers’ Diploma in 
1902. 

Called to Boston in 1903, Miss Mar- 
shall became the director of the Boston 
Trade School for Girls, which she de- 
veloped under a Board of Trustees. 
While there, Governor William L. 
Douglas of Massachusetts appointed 
the dest State Commission to study the 
needs for industrial education. Miss 
Marshall assisted with the work of the 














Miss FrorENcE M. MarsHALu 





Commission, the result of which was to 
re-organize the State Board of Educa- 
tion in Massachusetts, so as to include 
the expansion of industrial schools. 
Under Miss Marshall’s leadership the 
Boston Trade School for Girls, which 
had been conducted as a private insti- 
tution, was then taken over by the 
City and State Departments of Educa- 
tion, and became the first public trade 
school for girls. In 1908 Miss Marshall 
served as State Supervisor of industrial 
education for girls and women in Massa- 
chusetts, and held that position until 
1911, when she came to New York to 
become the head of the Manhattan 
Trade School for Girls, which in 1929 
was recognized by the Board of Regents, 
and is now known as the Manhattan 
Industrial High School for Girls. 

While Miss Marshall was in Massa- 
chusetts, she also served on the State 
Factory Investigating Commission, ap- 
pointed by Governor Guild. During 
the latter part of the year 1910, she was 
sent abroad for a period of four months 
to study industrial education for girls. 

After she came to New York in 1911, 
she served on Mayor Mitchel’s Com- 
mission to study vocational schools in 
New York City and was also appointed 
by President Wilson in 1914, a member 
of the Federal Commission on Voca- 
tional Education. 

Visited by educators and commissions 
from all over the earth, the Manhattan 
Industrial High School today stands an 
out post in the field of vocational edu- 
cation, a glowing and living tribute to 
the highhearted, courageous work of 
Miss Marshall. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT CONCERNING 
COMMITTEE PLANS ON “‘STAN- 
DARDS OF ATTAINMENT 
IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
TEACHING” 


In the February issue of the News 
Bulletin your attention was called to 
the report of the Committee on “‘Stan- 
dards of Attainment in Industrial Arts 
Teaching.’’ Promise was made in that 
announcement that the report would 
appear in bulletin form within a short 
time, following the making of some 
changes in the original copy of the re- 
port bv the committee. 

Since that date the Committee has 
discovered the need for completely re- 
vising the study and for re-writing the 
report. Accordingly we are compelled 
to announce to you that this report will 
not be available this year. The following 
letter from Dr. W. T. Bawden, Chair- 
man of the Committee, is inserted for 
your information: 


“Dr. Z. M. Smith, 

Department of Public Instruction, 
nanpeli., Indiana. 

Dear Mr. Smith: 


‘In reply to your letter of March 
13th, I will say that it is impossible 
to set a date when the Report of the 
Committee on ‘Standards of Attain- 
ment in Industrial Arts Teaching’ will 
be ready for publication in pamphlet 
form, as authorized by the Executive 
Committee at the Milwaukee Conven- 
tion. 

‘In my letter to you, dated Decem- 
ber 16, 1930, I transmitted the request 
of our Committee for postponement of 
publication, until we should have op- 
portunity to consider the recommen- 
dations arising out of the discussions 
of our report at the Milwaukee Con- 
vention. Further correspondence with 
members of our Committee, including 
those who were not at Milwaukee, 
shows unanimous agreement on the 

lan outlined to you in my letter, 
dated March 4, 1931. This plan con- 
templates a thorogoing revision of the 
lists of ‘Units of Instruction,’ as pub- 
lished in pamphlet _ of a year ago, 
and the addition of similar lists for 
other subjects. 

‘As you will readily see, therefore, 
the report of our committee will not 
be ready for publication for several 
months; in fact, the work will not be 
completed before the New York Con- 
vention, next December. 


“During these intervening months, 
however, the work of the Committee 
will receive nation-wide publicity thru 
the conduct of the study in the two 
Magazines. When the report is finally 
ready, nearly everybody will have 
heard about it, and will want the re- 
port as printed in pamphlet form by 
the A. V. A. 


“Our Committee is reluctant to 


recommend that the A. V. A. incur the 

expense of printing the report as pre- 

sented in Milwaukee, since the discus- 

sion showed it susceptible of substan- 

tial improvement, provided more effort 
can be given it.”’ 

Very sincerely, 

William T. Bawden 

Chairman. 

The continued and revised plan of 
study will be made by the Committee 
mainly through the two Magazines, 
“Industrial Education’’ and ‘‘Indus- 
trial Arts and Vocational Education.”’ 

The following first steps in this new 
plan were announced in the April issue 
of “Industrial Education’’ and in the 
May issue of “‘Industrial Arts and Vo- 
cational Education.’’ Subsequent steps 
will be announced by these publications 
which will be reproduced in the News 
Bulletin for the benefit and information 
of all of the members of the American 
Vocational Association. 

This study promises to be one of the 
finest things ever done by the American 
Vocational Association and it should 
receive the hearty and wholehearted 
support of the ne echemee. 9 Especially 
should those teachers and leaders di- 
rectly affected lend every effort to mak- 
ing it worthwhile. We commend it to 
you. 

Personnel of the A. V. A. Committee 
on Standards: 

William T. Bawden, Chairman, In- 
dustrial Education Magazine, Peoria, 
Illinois. 

Charles F. Bauder, Board of Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Clyde A. Bowman, The Stout Insti- 
tute, Menomonie, Wisconsin 

Emanuel E. Ericson, State Teachers 
College, Santa Barbara, California 

Maris M. Proffitt, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

William E. Roberts, Board of Educa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio 

Robert W. Selvidge, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 


AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
A NEW METHOD OF COOPERA- 
TIVE STUDY 


Witi1amM T. BAWDEN 


Chairman, Committee on ‘‘Standards of 
Attainment in Industrial-Arts 
Teaching’’, American Voca- 
tional Association 


In taking over the chairmanship of 
the A. V. A. Committee on ‘‘Standards 
of Attainment in Industrial-Arts Teach- 
ing,’’ at Professor Ericson’s request, I 
wish first to pay tribute to the splendid 
achievements of my predecessor in this 
office. To him is due the credit for con- 
ceiving the plan of a working committee 
to attack this problem, and for skilled 
leadership in organizing and directing 
its activities during the past three 
years. With the conviction that this 
study is ‘the biggest thing on the 





Se _ -} 


horizon at the present time’’ in indus- 
trial arts and industrial education, the 
Committee has appealed to the IN- 
DUSTRIAL EDUCATION MAGA- 
ZINE and the INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
MAGAZINE to cooperate in promot- 
ing this investigation of standards, so 
auspiciously begun. Here is a project 
big enough to tax the combined re- 
sources of the entire field, and impor- 
tant enough to enlist the active inter- 
est of everyone. The Committee has 
invited one of its members, Professor 
Selvidge, to take the leadership in ana- 
lyzing and organizing the ron, Sento 
units of instruction. 

The two Magazines are invited to 
cooperate in furnishing the means of 

ublication and communication. 

he Committee will furnish the same 
material to both Magazines, consisting 
of a series of brief articles prepared by 
Professor Selvidge, dealing successively 
with the subjects outlined by the Com- 
mittee. These articles will be published 
in accordance with a schedule which 
provides that approximately one-half 
will appear first in one Magazine, and 
the remainder will appear first in the 
other; but both Magazines will pub- 
lish the series complete. 

The outline for ‘‘Woodworking”’ 
follows, and the outline for ‘‘Sheet- 
Metalwork’’ will appear in the June 
number of this Magazine. 

Here is a unique opportunity for 
every shop teacher and supervisor in 
the country to have a part ina great 
undertaking, of the utmost significance 
to everyone of us. No matter what course 
of study you may be following—no 
matter what methods of teaching you 
employ—no matter what text-book, or 
no text-book, you may be using— you 
cannot in your teaching escape organi- 
zing your work on the basis of some 
plan of “‘fundamental learning units.”’ 
The effort to determine what these 
units are constitutes the subject of this 
study. 

You will profit by the results of this 
study, whether you me or not; but 
the question is, Will you have a part in it 
and help? 


PLAN FOR COOPERATIVE AN- 
ALYSIS OF TRADE AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL-ARTS 
SUBJECTS 
R. W. Setvince 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 

A great deal of work has been done by 
teachers in attempting to analyse and 
list the learning units tied in the 
various trade and industrial-arts sub- 
jects. These efforts have been somewhat 





. isolated, and there has been little 


opportunity for individuals to exchange 
ideas and receive the criticisms and 
suggestions of others. On account of 
this lack of cooperation we have made 
relatively little progress. 
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The value of such a list of learning, or 
teaching, units is obvious. It gives very 
definite objectives which are quite ap- 
parent to both teacher and pupil, and 
it becomes a relatively simple matter 
to develop tests to determine the pro- 

ress of the pupil in learning them. 
When the pupil has a definite list of 
things to learn, and knows he will be 
tested on each one and receive a pro- 
ficiency mark when he has ashe a 
satisfactory record, we have a very 
desirable learning situation. 

Such a list also furnishes a basis for 
the analysis of jobs, to determine 
whether they contain the elements we 
wish to teach, and to determine what 
the learning units are in the job. This 
is mecessary in order that we may 
choose wisely the jobs we will use, be 
sure that they cover all the items we 
wish to teach, and know that they give 
the required amount of practice in 
each item. 

Such original lists should be reason- 
ably complete, and probably would 
contain a greater number of units than 
would be taught in any one school, but 
the teacher should select from such a 
master list the particular learning units 
which he wishes to teach in his classes. 

It is impossible to say definitely what 
units, and how many of them, should 
be included in all courses of woodwork- 
ing, for the reason that the time devoted 
to woodworking varies in different 
schools from one hour a week to fifteen 
hours a week, and from one semester to 
six semesters. It also appears in all 
grades from the sixth grade to the 
twelfth. In view of this situation it 
seems best to prepare a very complete 
list of learning units, and to permit the 
teacher to select from the list the items 
which he can teach in the time alloted 
and with the equipment —, If a 
record is kept of the proficiency of the 
student in these units, the extent of his 
accomplishments is readily determined 
without respect to the time spent or 
the projects worked on. 


HOW YOU CAN HELP 

On account of the importance of 
such an analysis as a basis of effective 
teaching I propose the following plan 
for a cooperative effort: 

1. That every teacher who is inter- 
ested in such an analysis join in this 
undertaking. 

2. That we analyse all industrial-arts 
subjects, as taught in the high school, 
for the learning units involved. 

3. That we analyse the principai 
skilled trades for the learning units in- 
volved. 

4. That tentative analyses of the 
selected subjects, or trades, be published 
and distributed as rapidly as may seem 
practicable. 

5. That any shop teacher or supervi- 
sor who is willing to cooperate, or to 


offer suggestions in the way of modify- 
ing, adding to, or taking from the orig- 
inal list, should send such suggestions 
or comments to R. W. Selvidge, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


6. That the suggestions thus re- 
ceived be carefully studied, edited, and 
incorporated so far as possible into the 
original lists; and that the revised lists 
be published, together with the names 
of those who cooperate. 


7. That those who are interested 
send in the analysis of any subject, or 
trade, which they have prepared, which 
may be used by the Committee as the 
basis of the preliminary analysis. This 
form of cooperation will be of great 
value in getting more satisfactory pre- 
liminary lists of units. 

In order to get the matter started, I 
shall submit a tentative analysis of 
‘“Woodworking”’ in the next number of 
this Magazine, and ask all who are in- 
terested in cooperating in this matter to 
study it, with the view of adding to it 
anything that should be taught which 
is not in the list, and striking out any- 
thing which should not be taught. You 
should feel free to change the wording 
of any item to make it more definite, or 
more inclusive, or more exclusive. 


In the study of the tentative analysis 
the best plan is to take some of the jobs 
you have been working on in the shop, 
and analyse them with regard to this 
list of learning units. Perhaps the easiest 
way of doing this is to place the learn- 


‘ing units in a vertical column, and the 


jobs in a horizontal column, and check 
each unit in the column in which the 
job appears. There must be definite work- 
ing-drawings and specifications for each job, 
or a correct analysis is impossible. If it is 
found that the jobs contain learning 
units not in the list, such units should 
be added. 





To PrinTING TEACHERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA: 


Printing Education involves two im- 
portant Tendee-Pilining and Educa- 
tion. The conference objective for the 
Tenth Annual Conference on Printing 
Education, to be held at New York 
University, New York City, June 22-25, 
1931, is ‘Closer Cooperation Between 
iifdcation and Industry.”’ 

Five sessions will be devoted to dis- 
cussion of such general topics as The 
Teacher—Keeping Himself Fit; Print- 
ing Progress through Education; Ob- 
jectives or Aims in Printing Education; 
New Developments in Education and 
Industry. 


The four afternoons will be given 
over to printing and educational plant 
visitations, including the Typographic 
Library and Museum of the American 
Type Founders Company, Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, etc. 


> 
‘“FUTURE FARMERS” ON THE AIR 


A series of radio broadcasts will be 
inaugurated in April by the Future 
Farmers of America, the national or- 
ganization of boys enrolled in voca- 
tional agriculture in the United States. 
These programs, which will be monthly 
affairs, will be a part of the Farm and 
Home Hour of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company and will be staged on the 
second Monday of each month. 

Dr. C. H. Lane, national adviser of 
the F. F. A., will open this series of 
broadcasts on April 13. His subject will 
be “‘What the F. F. A. Is and Does.’, 


Subsequent broadcasts will be given 
May 11, June 8, July 13, August 1o, 
September 14, October 12, November 9, 
and December 14. Arrangements are 
being made to notify all vocational ag- 
riculture teachers and pupils of these 
radio programs and to have classes and 
schools tune in on them each month. 

The Farm and Home programs are 
broadcast from 12:30 to 1:30 p. m. 
Eastern Standard Time over 38 stations 
of the N. B. C. network. The exact 
time of the F. F. A. programs during 
this hour is as follows: From 12:55 to 
1:10 p.m. Eastern Standard Time; 11:55. 
m. to 12:10 p. m. Central Standard Time; 
10:55 to 11:10 a. m. Mountain Time; 
and 9:55 to 10:10 a. m. Pacific Time. 

In addition to these regular F. F. A. 
radio programs, arrangements have 
been made to broadcast special events 
of the organization such as the national 
F. F. A. public speaking contest and the 
results of two national judging con- 
tests of the organization, to be Feld in 
the fall at St. Louis and Kansas City 
respectively. 





Mr. E. D. THomas, 


Lincoln High School, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Dear Mr. Thomas: 

If you did not receive the last copy 
of the A. V. A. News Bulletin, I sin- 
cerely hope that you will borrow a 
copy from some more fortunate teacher 
in your vicinity and read it very care- 
fully. You will find that it is an excel- 
lent issue. 


Yours very truly 
C. K. Wetzel, 


State Supervisor, 
Industrial Education 





NOTICE! NOTICE! 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


A.V. A. members who change their address 
should notify the Secretary of the A. V. 
A. if they want to receive their copies 
of the News Bulletin. 
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‘*A.L. Perry Made Superintendent at Rahway 
Special to the Journal. 


“RAHWAY, March 28. -Appointment 
of Arthur L. Perry, director of research, 
as superintendent of the Rahway public 
schools for two years beginning July 1, 
193I, was unanimously made by the 
Board of Education last night. His 
salary is fixed at $5,500 for the school 
year 1931-32. Since 1912 Mr. Perry has 
been identified with the public school 
system of this city, starting as super- 
visor of manual training which he de- 
veloped to a high standard of practical 
production. 


“Mr. Perry is a graduate of Oswego, 
N. Y. Normal Training School, attended 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
1924-26; Rutgers 1926-28, receiving his 
bachelor of science degree in 1928 and 
attaining honor marks all through these 
courses. He will receive his master of 
education degree in June from Rutgers 
University. 


“In 1912 he was teacher of physics 
and manual arts at Oswego, from 1912 
to 1927, supervisor of manual arts in 
the Raway schools; 1926 to 1931, prin- 
cipal of Rahway evening vocational 
school; 1927-29, director of vocational 
education and guidance; 1929-31, super- 
visor of special classes; 1930-31, direc- 
tor of educational research and super- 
visor of elementary education. From 
1925 to 1930 he has been a teacher in 
Rutgers Summer School. 


‘*Mr. Perry has been president of the- 


New Jersey Vocational and arts Asso- 
ciation and of the County Association. 
He is also a member of the Union 
County Supervisors’ Association. Mr. 
Perry is chairman of the Rahway Chap- 
ter of the American Red Cross. He has 
displayed remarkable organization abil- 
ity. 

‘*All members of the board were pres- 
ent last night ———. President Frank 
W. Kidd, Vice-president J. J. Vail, 
Commissioners Mrs. George L. Kirch- 
gasner, Dr. David Engelman and Stan- 
ley W. Jones, also Secretary Guy M. 
Howard.” 

There are at least two things which 

rompted us to run the above reprint 
om the Rahway Journal ((New Jersey) 
One is that Mr. Perry has done an out- 
standing piece of work and is deserving 
of any recognition which may be given. 
The second is that here is a case where 
a Vocational Director has had his ser- 
vices and his abilities recognized by be- 
ing given newresponsibilities and oppor- 
tunities in the field of general education. 
We wish to congratulate both Mr. 
Perry and Vocational Education. 


Mr. Perry has prepared at our invi- 
tation a feature story about the Rahway 
program. You will find it especially 


interesting. ‘i 
¢ Editor. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, LOS ANGELES 


June 29 and 30, 1931. 


PresipENT, Z. M. Situ, State Director of Vocational Education, 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Secretary, O. D. Apams, State Director of Vocational Education, 


Monday 
June 29 
2:00 P. M. 


Men’s Gymnasium 
University of 
Southern 
California 


Tuesday 
June 30 
2:00 P. M. 


Men’s Gymnasium 
University of 
Southern 
California 


Wednesday 
July 1 


2:00 P. M. 


Men’s Gymnasium 
University of 
Southern 
California 


Salem, Oregon. 


FIRST SESSION 
Dean J. R. Jewell, School of Vocational Education, State Ag- 
gricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon 
“Making Vocational Subjects Available to Rural High 
Schools.”’ 


Prin. Thomas H. Elson, Roosevelt High School, Los Angeles 
California. ‘‘An Occupational Analysis of the Graduate 
Student Body of a Metropolitan High School.”’ 


Dr. Emily G. Palmer, In Charge, Research and Service Center, 
Division of Vocational Education, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. ‘‘Continuation School Instruction for 
Junior Jobs.”’ 
SECOND SESSION 
Benjamin W. Johnson, Assistant Director, Division of Voca- 
tional Education, University of California at Los Angeles. 
‘The Responsibility of the Vocational Director in Industry.”’ 
Irvin S. Noall, State Supervisor of Industrial Education, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
“Standards of Attainment in Industrial Arts for Rural High 
Schools."’ 
C. M. Miller, State Director of Vocational Education and 
President of the American Vocational Association, Topeka, 
Kansas. ‘The American Vocational Association in Relation 
to the Program of Vocational Education in the United States.” 
THIRD SESSION 


Joint Sessions with the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation. 





DOING A CLEAN JOB 


Jim was a cripple and an awful talker. 
He was what the Y. M. C. A. would 
call ‘‘an underprivileged’’ boy. Left an 
orphan and living in a poor home he 
did not even know enough to know that 
he was disagreeably odoriferous. 


By chance he strayed into the print 
shop of the local pers schools. The 
instructor struggled valiantly to make 
a printer of him. Jim would argue end- 
lessly and aimlessly and his instructor 
found it necessary to have him work 
near an open window on account of 
what the advertiser's call B. O. 


One evening the instructor announced 
to the boys in the print shop that he 
was expected to go to a Father and Son 
banquet and that he was going to in- 
vite one of the boys to go as Fis son. 
Coins were flipped and to the horror of 
the instructor Jim was the lucky boy. 
Mr. Instructor almost backed out but 
decided that he and Jim would go to 
the banquet by way of his own bath- 
room. 


In the bathroom Jim found some 


clean presentable clothing and emerged 
with smiling face and a clean body. 

Jim gradually became more interested 
in printing and less interested in argu- 
ing—and one day through his instruc- 
tor he met a gue who had a little 
print shop. The preacher gave Jim his 
oe and the opportunity to make 

ood. 

: Some time passed and the instructor 
a rabid basketball fan received a letter 
from Jim inviting himself to ride to a 
game in a nearby town. The instructor 
warned his wife to use her strongest 
perfume in self defense. They were to 
meet Jim at the filling station. 

As they neared the station Jim waved 
at them. A new suit, clean sox, white 
collar, a new boy appeared to go to the 
game. 

Jim has a job in a small plant in the 
state Capital. A piece of human wreck- 
age has been tided over a critical 
period and salvaged. The public voca- 
tional school has functioned through a 
wise, tactful instructor. 

H. G. McC. 
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LIFE OF ANNA E. RICHARDSON 


Anna Euretta Richardson was born in 
Charleston, South Carolina, September 
5, 1883. At the age of three, her family 
moved to Summerville, a small town 
about twenty miles northwest of Char- 
leston. Here she spent her girlhood days 
and her vacations throughout her life. 
She was the youngest of a family of 
four children. Her sister and father still 
live in the old home which has been 
the center of a very fine home and family 
life. She bore the Richardson family 
name of Anna, and was the fourth per- 
son so named in the last century. Hier 
mother’s name was Euretta. 

A very serious attack of diptheria 
early in life from which she was slow 
to recover, prevented her from entering 
school until the age of eight. She entered 
Brownfield Academy, a private school 
in Summerville, and here completed her 
elementary school education at the age 
of fourteen. On her own initiative she 
entered Memminger Normal School, a 
high school for girls in Charleston, 
from which she graduated in June 1900 
at the age of sixteen. By this time, her 
ability for leadership in doing original 
work was so apparent that it attracted 
the interest of Mr. W. K. Tate, Superin- 
tendent of Memminger. He interested 
her in furthering her education in home 
economics which was an undeveloped 
field and needed fine leadership for its 
promotion. He secured for her a scholar- 
ship to Peabody College. She graduated 
from Peabody with the Bachelor of 
Arts Degree in May, 1903. Following 
her graduation, she taught in the high 
school in Summerville, and later in 
Florida. She continued to study, doing 
graduate work in the University of 
Chicago. 

The limited opportunities open to 
home economics trained teachers, to- 
gether with her vision of the possibili- 
ties for the development of home econo- 
mics education, and her interest in 
pioneer work, helped her to decide on a 
year of study at Columbia University. 
She spent the year in the study of nutri- 
tion, and received her Master of Arts 
degree in Nutrition in Fase 1911. In 
1912 she was elected Professor of Home 
Economics at Agnes Scott College, 
Georgia. She left at the end of the year 
to join the Home Economics Faculty 
of the University of Texas. This gave 
her an opportunity to give most of her 
time to work in nutrition, then her big 
interest. Much of her work here was 
original research, and her findings on 
the palatibility of cotton products as 
food for the human family was returned 
to her from Yale without a single 
criticism but rather won for her a 
prepey for work toward a Doctor- 
ate at Yale. 











IN MEMORIUM 
Anna E. Ricnarpson 1883-1931 


The Home Economics Section of 
the Southern Regional Conference 
of Agricultural and Home Econo- 
mics Teacher Trainers and State 
Supervisors, in session at Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, April 7, 1931 created 
a memorial membership in the 
American Vocational Association 
dedicated to their beloved leader, 
Anna E. Richardson. It seems fit- 
ting that the name of this great ed- 
ucational leader should be forever 
placed on the roll of the American 
Vocational Association for she 
belongs to the nation through her 
service to vocational education 
trees in the field of Home 

conomics Education. 











She resigned her work in Texas to 
accept this fellowship at Yale. She spent 
this summer’s vacation at her home, in 
Summerville, resting in preparation for 
a winter of study and research. A very 
few weeks passed when the offer from 
the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation for the position of Federal Agent, 
Home Economics Service of the South- 
ern Region, came to her. She gave time 
to its consideration. Due to conditions 
then existing because of the World War, 
she was pressed into this service, which 
she held for one year. She was then made 
Chief of the Home Economics Service 
in which capacity she served until 1922. 
Her monumental undertaking and 
accomplishment was the organizing and 
placing of vocational home economics 
on a working basis in the vocational 
education program throughout the 
United States. 

Her recognized ability for leadership 


MEMORIAL LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


caused her to be sought by Iowa State 
College of Agriculture for their Dean 
of the School of Home Economics. 
Here she set herself to the task of plac- 
ing home economics on a plane with all 
other departments During her short 
administration Ames became the Mecca 
not only for undergraduates but also 
for graduate students. Her great love of 
children and her interest in more en- 
lightened parents led her to interest 
the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation in the promotion of child de- 
velopment and parental education. She 
was appointed to represent the Associa- 
tion to the Laura Spellman Foundation, 
and through her persuasive personality 
and her history of accomplishments, she 
so impressed the foundation that it was 
agreed to provide a grant for this pur- 
pose. 

Essentially Miss Richardson was an 
organizer. Any undertaking that needed 
to be headed up and welded into a whole 
was a Challenge to her. As soon as the 
standard she had set for her work had 
been reached, like Alexander, she was 
ready for new worlds to conquer. In 
1926, she blazed a new trail through the 
uncharted forest of Child Development 
and Parental Education by accepting 
the newly created position of Field 
Worker for the American Home Econo- 
mics Association. So successful was the 
new work that in 1929 the grant was 
renewed to continue the growth of this 
national service. 

In 1929 when the planning committee 
of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection were mak- 
ing their plans, Miss Richardson was 
selected Chairman of the Sub-Committee 
on Education of Youth for Home and 
Family Life in section III, Education 
and Training. She gave a brief — of 
the findings of this committee in Novem- 
ber 1930 at the assemblage of the White 
House Conference called by President 
Hoover. She continued her work on 
this committee report preparing it for 
publication. The report was finished, 

roof read, and ready to be released as 
foe ‘message’ (in her favorite termi- 
nology) to the annual meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence, in De- 
troit, February 1931. As this impor- 
tant task was finished on Saturday, she 
agreed to concede to her physician's 
request for a few days rest. On Tuesday, 
February 3rd, she was summoned to a 
last field of service, which she answered 

uietly. The brave heart that had over- 
r eames in kindness and sympathy for 
others just ceased to beat. On February 
5th, she was laid to rest in Summerville, 
South Carolina. 

Miss Richardson's interests were many 
and her wise leadership was constantly 


sought. She was a member of the govern- 
Continued on Page 17 
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FROM RED TO GREEN 
By Horace Brewer, Jr., 
F. F. A. Reporter 

Cumming High School now smiles on 
what once were either slick red mud or 
dry dusty clay as she faces the beautiful 
arbovites, abelias, spireas, flowering 

uinces, golden bells, yellow jesmines, 
daffodils. crepe myrtles, dog woods, 
honey suckles, cement walks, hedges, 
lawn, etc. 

Last spring our Vocational Agricul- 
tural teacher, P. L. Elkins, began draw- 
ing strange chalk lines on the black 
board in our Agriculture class room and 
for two or three meetings most of the 
members of our class did not seem to 
know what it was all about, but we 
soon learned very well just what he was 
planning for—landscaping our school 
“aejoanet This meant more hard work 
or us than we realized at first. 

For several days we were busy grad- 
ing, breaking the hard clay which had 
been trodden over for years, laying out 
and making cement walks, hauling 
soil, barnyard manure, sowing grass 
seed, setting out a large variety of 
shrubbery, setting iron posts in cement 
and stretching barbwire. All of this 
was necessary to change the color 
of our school grounds from ‘‘Red to 
Green.”’ 

More than forty farm boys had the 
opportunity of not only studying land- 
scape gardening, but getting direct ex- 
perience in taking a piece of ground that 
once meant very little to our school 
teachers, children and parents and con- 
verting it inte a spot we now prize very 


highly. 





Are You ‘Coming In?’ 


Our P. T. A’s. financed the job. How- 
ever, some of the shubbery, all of the 
barn yard manure, trucks, tools and 
other materials were either given or 
loaned to us. The total cost of the job 
excluding labor was only $47.50. 


20 
FLORENCE Nein 
West Allis Vocational School, West Allis, 
Wis. 

Two hundred and four is a magic word 
at the West Allis-Vocational School. 
Just beyond the friendly figure suspend- 
ed above the door of room ‘‘204’’, one 
finds oneself in a roomy chamber flanked 
on two walls with books of adventure, 
history, and fiction in brilliant and at- 
tractive bindings. 

One hundred and fifty students have 
inscribed their names in the maroon 
tinted record-book, and are now full- 
fledged members of the library. Volun- 
tarily they come, but it was not always 
so. 
There was a time in the history of my 
teaching career, which boasts a three 
year’s trial, when I as librarian and 
teacher of English gasped at the awful 
lack of a reading sense among the stu- 
dents. There was not a flicker of inter- 
estt in wholesome reading,—nothing 
save that unsatisfied thirst for True 
Story. 

In my desire to introduce good read- 
ing habits to these students of untrained 
tastes, I worked on the theory that such 
habits are infections. If worth-while 
books are within easy reach; if attrac- 
tive atmosphere is provided; if friend- 
liness and cordiality permeate from the 
room which holds the treasure-chest, 
the student will be attracted little by 
little. He will browse, he will taste and 
finally he will devour. Thus another 
member is added to the library roll-call. 
And soon the numbers swell. One hun- 
dred and fifty we boast at the present, 
with the hope of further success. 

Many students are still outside the 
“Pale,” but we are not discouraged. We 
believe with Dr. Charles Mc Carthy, 
founder of part-time education in Wis- 
consin, that we are doing something 
where nothing had been done before. 





SWAPPING HORSES IN VOCA- 
TIONAL TRAINING 


Gaten R. Price, 
Vocational agriculture teacher, Piney Flats, 
Tenn. 

The girls of the home economics class 
of the Piney Flats High School, insisted 
that they wanted some agriculture 
training. The boys of the agriculture 
class were equally intent upon some 
training in home economics. So a two 
weeks exchange of classes was arranged. 

The boys received instruction in table 


etiquette including their duties as hosts. 
Information was also given in the care 
and selection of clothing considering 
color schemes, personal adaptability, 
and differences in materials. This was 
followed by instruction in camp and 
home cooking, with emphasis on the 
balancing of a meal for —_ doing 
various types of work. The boys not 
only baked and cooked various foods 
but also prepared and served a meal. 

While the boys were mastering the 
mysteries of home making the girls 
were learning the fine points of agricul- 
ture. Information was given them on 
making the home and its surroundings 
more attractive by the use of paint, 
shrubs and flowers. Home sanitation 
as related to the spread of disease was 
studied, considering both the water 
supply and sewage disposal. The plant- 
ing, culture, diseases and insect pests of 
garden vegetables was also studied. 
Another lesson dealt with the care and 
use of shop tools, followed by practice. 
Each girl made a small book rack which 
she prized very highly. 

Was the experiment a success? Well 
the boys now say that they will not 
need to be bothered with a cook, and 
the girls reply, “‘Fine, we want to be 
gardeners instead of cooks anyway.”’ 








The picture shows a Trade Preparatory 
class in Machine Shop Pracitce in Bracken- 
ridge, Texas. Practical work is taught in a 
local shop which grants the school free use 
of its equipment. N. S. Hundson, State 
Supervisor of Vocational Education, is 
shown at the extreme right. 





WHAT ARE YOU DOING? 
We will pay $5.00 each for 
the five best stories we receive 


by June 20. 
—The Editor. 























This imitation bronze tablet made entirely of *%’’ beaver board, the letters 14’’ to 
13%4"’ in height were cut out, dipped in bronze, glued to the oo background, 


sanded and finally covered with 23 Karat gold leaf. The bor 


er, all one piece, was 


treated in the same manner as the letters which gives a very good imitation of a 
bronze tablet, and will remain in our school halls for years to come. 

Lawrence Arbuckle, with the flag, a freshman, made the pattern for this work 
while Vernon Alger Cleft) did the tedious painstaking work of cutting out all the 
border and letters and then each of the boys helped bring the project to a finish. 


The time consumed for each bo 


was about 100 hours. 


It was very nice that each of these boys was a member of the R. O. T. C. and 
working on this project should make our Country and Flag mean more to them. 
Rare A. SHovup, 

Lathrop Trade School, Kansas City, Mo. 





THE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL NEWS- 
PAPER—A PROJECT 
Dorotay McCrary 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

The Vocational Junior News, monthly 
publication of the Sheboygan Voca- 
tional School, serves a manifold pur- 
pose as a student project in the school’s 
curriculum. Edited by a staff of ten 
students from the commercial depart- 
ment, and printed in the school print 
shop, its 8-10 pages represent the handi- 
work of the student body, and within 
its pages, effort and activity in other 
fields is recognized and praised. Other 
ends however, are as follows: 

1. As a commercial project, the 
‘Junior News’’ creates a necessity for 
using the English language correctly. 

2. Asa business project, it makes pos- 
sible student contacts and school con- 
tacts with the city’s firms for the pur- 





pose of selling advertising space and of 
completing other transactions for the 
paper. 

3. As a social project it serves as a 
focal point for school unity with a 
subscription campaign, upholstering 
contests, homemaking contests, and 
other contests which -call all students 
into direct activity. The 7 0H page, 
club column, personal column, and 
columns for class activities, are able 
during the course of the year to give 
identity to every activity in school and 
to scores of individual students. 

In brief, the Vocational Junior News of 
Sheboygan is an acting, paying, indus- 
try in which students shoulder burdens 
and share glories—even share, in a 
measure financial profits which make 

ssible an annual staff trip to Milwau- 

ee to visit some of the hn 
plants, banks, factories and schools. 
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To the Fair. 


WHAT WE ARE DOING AT 
TRINITY 
Tuomas C. Y. Forp, 
Supervisor of Agriculture, Trinity High 
School, Washington, Penn- 
sylvania 7 

Six years ago a Department of Voca- 
tional Agriculture was started at Trinity 
High School, Washington, Penna. 
Eight boys completed their first year of 
work, and then our program got under 
way. This year, ninety one boys elected 
the course, and our growth will con- 
tinue. 

Wuy? 

We aim to make the quality of our 
work measure up to the size of the de- 
partment. Ninety-one walking adver- 
tisements of the work will bring more 
boys into the department, because boys 
will elect the vocational agricultural 
course, and stay in, if they feel it will 
lead to something worth while. 

What proof do we have of the quality 
of work done? 

First place in the State Project Con- 
test, Second place in the State Demon- 
stration Contest, Second and fifth indi- 
viduals in the State Demonstration Con- 
test, 21% of Pennsylvania’s Keystone 
Future Farmers (State Degree), the 
retiring State President of the Keystone 
Branch, Future Farmers of America, 
State Treasurer for the coming year and 
a member of the Executive Committee, 
Thirty one boys attending the Farm 
Products Show at Harrisburg (250 miles 
from Washington). 

Satisfied? 

We are not either, but we are looking 
ahead for even better things in 1931. 








The picture illustrates how students in 


' the Fort Worth Vocational School are taught 


resourcefulness. The worm gear shown has 
two hundred and sixty-five teeth, and was 
cut on the hand miller with a hob made in 


the school shop. 
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HOW VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
MAY RELIEVE UNEM- 
PLOYMENT 


That vocational training as carried 
on under the national vocational educa- 
tion program can be utilized to relieve 
unemployment caused by the introduc- 
tion of new machinery, operations, and 
processes in industry, is the opinion of 
Dr. J.C. Wright, director of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. In ex- 
pressing this opinion, however, Dr. 
Wright lays particular emphasis upon 
the necessity of anticipating such in- 
dustrial changes far enough in advance 
to enable men who are ieotinad to be 
displaced by them to be retrained for 
other types of work. To this end, he 
urges that employers and workers co- 
operate in keeping vocational schools 
informed of new jobs for which workers 
should be trained. Only in this way, he 
believes, will the schools be able most 
effectively to play their part in relieving 
technological unemployment. 


In explaining his views on the relation 
of vocational education to technological 
unemployment in a recent address, Dr. 
Wright said: 


“Since the function of vocational 
education is to assist an individual to 
acquire a saleable knowledge and skill, 
it is evident that it can be used as an 
agency of readjustment for the retain- 
ing of individuals whose earning powers 
have suddennly been destroyed by tech- 
nological changes in industry. 


‘The problem is essentially no dif- 
ferent from the problem of vocational 
education in any other case where a po- 
tential worker needs to be trained so 
that he can get a job, keep a job, or get 
a better job. If Bill Jones has been em- 
ployed as a hand cigar maker and 
through the introduction of cigar mak- 
ing machines has not only lost his job 
but has found that there is no longer 
any opportunity anywhere for employ- 
ment as a hand cigar maker, he is just 
as really handicapped, as far as getting 
a job is concerned, as is any other un- 
trained worker. If through vocational 
training he is taught to do something 
that somebody wants done, in the way 
somebody wants it done, and will pay 
for, his earning power will be restored 
in a job which insures him an opportu- 
nity for employment, and vocational 
education can be said to have functioned 
as it should function in relieving unem- 
ployment. 


“In every field of vocational training 
there are what may be called efficiency 
levels of employment, these levels ris- 
ing in a as the amount of 
knowledge and skill required increases. 
The acquisition of such knowledge and 
skill takes time. Consequently, the 
amount of time provided for training 
in any given case must be determined by 





Dr. J. C. Wricurt, 


Director, The Federal Board for 
Vocationa! Education 


the amount of time required to train an 
individual to meet the given employ- 
ment level. Furthermore, unless an in- 
dividual is trained to a point where he 
can meet at least the minimum employ- 
ment level of the occupation, the whole 
value of the training is lost. He either 
can not get a job at all, or if he gets one 
he can not hold it down. It follows that 
if vocational education is to be carried 
on successfully the working conditions 
must be such that the time required to 
bring the individual up to at least the 
lowest level of employment, will be 
provided. If it takes six months to 
train a girl as a high power machine 
operator, obviously it will be absurd to 
provide a training course of only three 
weeks. After only three weeks of train- 
ing the girl would still be unable to 
secure employment in the garment in- 
dustry. Her time would have been 
wasted, public funds would have been 
wasted, and the whole training pro- 
gram would properly be discredited. 


‘Those of us who are responsible for 
vocational education believe that a vo- 
cational program is not functioning 
unless its pupils secure employment, to 
a reasonable degree, in the occupation 
for which they have been naleil, 


‘For these reasons, we can not hope 
to utilize vocational education effec- 
tively to avoid unemployment unless 
opportunity is given for training be- 
fore actual unemployment begins, and 
further, unless the training can be 
given for a job that offers reasonable 
assurance of employment. 


“Under ordinary school conditions it 
is generally assumed that any citizen 
or a child of any citizen, has the right 
to elect any sort of work which he 


» 


wants to do, and too frequently the 
school assumes no responsibility in as- 
sisting him in getting a job in the field 
for which he has been trained. This 
principle may be entirely proper in of- 
fering and pursuing courses in general 
education, but it is obvious that it 
would result in failure if applied in the 
field cf retraining for the purpose of 
reducing unemployment. In other 
words, the displaced workers should 
not be trained for jobs that do not exist. 

“Since those unemployed by reason 
of technological changes resulting in 
permanent lay offs may be supposed to 
be in the position of the boy or girl 
who has not yet entered employment, 
it will be necessary for them to reselect 
an occupation for which they wish to 
be trained. This need calls for guidance 
and oftentimes occupational adjustment. 
In fact, the program of vocational re- 
habilitation of disabled civilians has 
demonstrated that adults are able to 
profit more immediately by vocational 
guidance than are the youth who have 
not yet gone to work. In order to dis- 
charge this function effectively, effi- 
cient guidance and placement agencies 
must be available. These agencies 
should know or find out what oppor- 
tunities exist or can be created for new 
employment as functioning agencies. 
They should know something about the 
character of the training needed and 
whether the training can best be given 
on the job or in the school. They 
should keep informed regarding pro- 
posed displacements of labor incidental 
to contemplated technological changes 
in industry, and they should maintain 
contact with those who have been 
trained after placement in employment, 
sO as to correct any mistakes which may 
have been made and provide any needed 
supplementary training. 

“In utilizing vocational education to 
relieve unemployment, any of the com- 
mon types of vocational schools may 
be made available at the convenience of 
the worker and the industry. If the 
worker is not already employed, he 
may attend a day school providing 
training for a new job. If the worker 
and the industry have had the fore- 
sight to anticipate the probability of a 
technological change in the industry 
which will result in permanent lay offs, 
there is no reason why the worker 
should not anticipate his misfortune and 
prepare himself in advance for a new 
job through attendance at a part-time 
or evening school. 

“Owing to certain technical provi- 
sions of the national vocational educa- 
tion act, workers who attend evening 
schools are limited to those for whom 
the instruction provided is supplemen- 
tal to their daily employment. Where, 
however, the new job for which the 
worker is to be trained is in the same 
general occupational field, it would 
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seem that even this difficulty may be 
overcome. 

‘A number of cases could be cited 
where vocational education has tended 
to relieve unemployment. Most of these 
illustrate the great need for closer co- 
operation among those who make up 
what I choose to call the trinity of vo- 
cational education. This trinity consists 
of the employer, the worker, and the 
public school. The business of the pub- 
lic school is to give a balanced program 
of education, including general and 
vocational. However, the public schools 
are not always in possession of the in- 
formation which will enable them to 
meet the needs of the employer and of 
the worker. Unless the school is kept 
abreast of proposed changes which may 
result in technological unemployment, 
unless it is kept informed of new jobs 
for which workers need to be trained, 
and unless both the an yy and the 
worker cooperate with the public 
school, the school will not be able to 
do very much toward helping out in 
unemployment. 

‘In some instances industry can carry 
its own vocational education program 
to a better advantage. In other instances 
the workers’ organizations have gone 
ahead on their own initiative, and in 
many places industry has asked the 
advice and help of the State or of the 
local schools in carrying out a joint 
program.”’ 

To show how vocational education 
has been utilized to retain workers 
thrown out of a job as a result of unem- 
ployment, Dr. Wright cites a number of 
examples. 


WORKERS HELP THEMSELVES 


‘Not long ago,”’ he says, ‘‘the busi- 
ness agent of the local union of truck 
drivers in New York City was informed 
by the president of a large coal company 
that within six months the company 
proposed to change from horse-driven 
to motor-driven trucks. With this in- 
formation in hand the business agent 
presented the problem to the members 
of the union at their next meeting. Con- 
fronted with the possibility of losing 
their jobs, the members of the union 
purchased a three-ton truck and employ- 
ed a competent instructor to teach them 
how to drive motor trucks, and how 
to make emergency road repairs. This 
instruction was given to the men dur- 
ing their leisure time in the evenings, 
and before six months had elapsed every 
one of these drivers had been able to 
secure his driver's license. 

‘Six months later, when the presi- 
dent of the company expressed regret 
that it would be necessary to let off the 
drivers of horse-driven trucks and em- 
ploy licensed operators of motor-driven 
trucks, the business agent informed him 
that every one of the men now in his 
employ was a competent and licensed 
motor truck driver. He also called the 


president's attention to the fact that 
these men knew the company’s business 
and the company’s customers, and that 
they had been found through many 
years of experience to be loyal to the 
company’s interests—assets which new 
men could not possibly possess. This 
information was all that was necessary 
to enable these men to retain their jobs. 


’ EMPLOYERS GET ON THE JOB 

‘A few weeks ago I visited a rubber 
company in New England. I found that 
the company had organized its own 
training department and that this de- 
partment was responsible not only for 
the training of new employees, but also 
for the retraining of those employees 
whose jobs were » Pearse by reason 
of the introduction of new machines, 
processes, or methods. The training de- 
partment was kept advised of proposed 
changes and therefore was in a position 
to transfer the employees affected by 
these changes to other departments, and 
to train them in the new skills, opera- 
tions, and technical information re- 
quired by these jobs. On the occasion 
of my visit to this plant I was accom- 
panied by two representatives of the 
State Board for Vocational Education, 
which had been requested to assist the 
training department in the training of 
teachers. 

Tue Strate Taxes A Hanp 

“One of the most striking examples 
of the retraining for new jobs of na 
whose jobs were threatened by indus- 


-trial change is reported from New Jersey. 


‘“When a large railroad company de- 
cided to deneile its tracks in x state 
it faced the problem of finding compe- 
tent engineers for its electric locomotives. 
pa of turning out its steam loco- 
motive engineers, the company, with 
the assistance of the State Board for 
Vocational Education, which furnished 
a competent instructor, trained its loco- 
motive engineers and firemen to be ex- 
perienced electric locomotive operators, 
while the electrification of its tracks 
was in process. Latest reports are that 
this program has been carried through 
catielncaliy 


Pusuic Scnoots Hep 

‘IT am informed by the State Super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial Education 
for the State of Michigan that when 
countless numbers of machine operators 
were released and turned out of employ- 
ment by the manufacturers of automo- 
biles, during the depression of 1929-30, 
thousands of these unemployed came to 
the evening schools, and to some ex- 
tent to the day schools, for vocational 
training. The majority of these workers 
had been taken into the automobile 
plants with little or no previous train- 
ing and under the direction of an in- 
structor-foreman, had been taught to 
perform one or two very simple opera- 
tions in the manufacture and assembly 
of automobiles. When it became neces- 


» 


sary to reduce the force under the mar- 
ket conditions, the men and women who 
possessed little or no skill were the 
first to be let out. As this fact dawned 
upon many of these workers, they real- 
ized that as insurance against unemploy- 
ment it would be worth their while to 
go to school and equip themselves for 
doing more than one simple operation. 
“During all this period of depression 
I am informed that there has been a 
great scarcity of tool and die makers in 
Ohio, Michigan, and other industrial 
States, and that there is also a great 
need for competent machinists. It re- 
quires several years, however, to be- 
come a highly skilled worker in the 
machinist trade, and the public schools 
in Detroit and other cities found it very 
difficult to adjust their programs to 
meet emergency demands in such over- 
whelming numbers. Had the need for 
machinists been anticipated, it would 
have been possible for the schools to 
have developed training courses and to 
have put those into operation in time 
to meet the demand for such workers. 


“OPPORTUNITY SCHOOLS’’ 
PROVIDE SPECIAL 
TRAINING 

“A number of cities now maintain 
what may be called ‘opportunity 
schools’. The oldest and perhaps best 
organized is that located in Denver, 
Colo., which has grown up under the 
leadership of Miss Emily Griffith. Some 
7,000 or 8,o00 students attend this 
school each year and few indeed have 
come to its doors with a specific need 
for training to help them get a job, 
keep their job, or get a better job, who 
have not met with a ready response on 
the part of the school. A man or woman 
out of employment in the City of Denver 
can go to this school and be given short 
intensive instruction under a competent 
instructor for practically any new occu- 
pation. 

Emptoyers, WorRKERS AND Epucators 


Must CooperaTE 

‘I can not emphasize too strongly the 
need for cooperation between the voca- 
tional school authorities, and employ- 
ers and workers. The province of the 
vocational school in relieving tech- 
nological unemployment is to retrain 
for new jobs those who have 
been thrown out of employment. The 
employer can give the school authori- 
ties information on employment oppor- 
tunities for which the school can train 
workers, and can frequently provide 
equipment for this training which the 
school does not possess. The worker on 
the other hand knows the requirements 
of specific occupations, information 
which is invaluable to the school in 


setting up vocational courses. For the 
information and assistance it needs in 
setting up courses, therefore, the school 
must look to the employer and the em- 
ployee groups.”’ 
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Board of Vocational Education 
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ROGER KIMBALL 
President of the Allen-A 
Company 
Kenosha, Wis. 
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School 
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Assistant State Director of Voca- 
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RALPH S, KINGSLEY 
President and Treasurer of 
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Vice President and General 
Manager of MacWhyte Company 
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HAROLD S. FALK 
Member of Board of Vocational 
Education, Milwaukee, Wis. 


WM. F. ROSCHE 





These pictures are some of the 
37 Life Members mentioned on 
the opposite page. They came in 
too late to be included in the 
original group, 
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HOME ECONOMICS FOR BOYS 
Ruts Harpy 
Vocational Home Economics Teacher, Indiana 

Giggles and sneers greeted Eldo, as 
he left the Home Economics room, the 
first day of school, the fall of 1928. 
September 1929 found him back again 
with his white apron and a new Bell 
recipe file. eenetinaniy after gradua- 
tion in 1930, he started in as a meat and 
vegetable cook at Hillside Hotel in the 
historic old river town of Madison, 
Indiana. 

Just what prompted this high school 
basket ball captain to join a group of 
girls in a foods and nutrition class? 
Just this, he most earnestly desired to 
make cooking his life’s work. He didn’t 
picture himself as a wiener and hamburg 
cook but a real cook on a liner or in a 
good restaurant. Of course, we'll admit 
these ambitions are lofty, but to become 
a real cook, he is willing to make a 
start as a porter. 

When interviewed, pertaining to his 
difficulties at Hillside, he made this 
statement, ‘‘I have had no difficulties 
yet, and have not had to do anything 
about which I knew nothing.” 

His greatest difficulty was the mak- 
ing of two hundred biscuits for the 
forty breakfast guests. He rather hesi- 
tatingly remarked that he thought his 
biscuits were better than the regular 
cook’s as she kept hers on ice for twen- 
ty-four hours. 

He enjoyed best the cooking of meats 
and vegetables, especially French fries. 

When asked how his two years of 
home economics helped him on this 
job, he listed the following items; (1) 
he had learned at least a little of all the 
things he had been asked to do at the 
hotel. (2) School work, —o- 
school lunches had built up his self 


confidence (3) had overcome his pred- 


judice of working with women. (4) 
had learned how to interpret recipes. 
(5) Had learned to measure correctly. 
(6) Had learned the underlying prin- 
ciples of cooking, involved in cooking 
eggs, milk vegetables, etc. (7) had 
learned meaning of cookery terms. 
When asked if he had any criticisms 
of his work, he suggested that the kit- 
chen might have been more convenient- 
ly arranged. The ceiling was very low, 


-making a very hot work room. The 


manager planned the meals, and the 
cooks often didn’t know until after 
nine o‘clock just what was on the din- 
ner menu. The manager also planned 
meals, without knowing what was on 
hand or left over in the kitchen. 

I will be anxious to see just how far 
Eldo will climb, however just now he 
may not be able to locate just the posi- 
tion he desires, due to the labor situa- 
tion in the cities. 





AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION, Inc. 

Butetin No. 7 
Coordination in Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation, 

A study by the Committee on Part- 
time Education for the American Vo- 
cational Association, has been published 
in bulletin form. 

Mr. J. Ray Stine, Principal, Continu- 
ation School, Akron, Ohio, ws in 
charge of the study for the committee 
and ‘‘his report has the marks of a 
careful and unbiased investigation; the 
distribution of schools from which he 
has obtained his material is an excellent 
sampling of opinion and practices 
throughout the country; and his results 
can therefore be depended <3 as 
showing the practice and belief in re- 
gard to this most important phase of 
work in continuation schools, in part- 


time cooperative classes, and in trade 
and industrial schools.”’ 

Copies of this most important report 
may be secured by writing to Dr. Z. M. 
Smith, Secretary of the American Vo- 
cational Association, Room 225, State 
House, ere Indiana, and en- 
closing twenty-five cents for each bulle- 
tin requested. 





LIFE OF ANNA E. RICHARDSON 
Continued from Page 11 

ing board of the National Council of 
Education; Secretary of Executive Com- 
mittee on Washington Child Research 
Center; a member of the National Com- 
mittee on Nursery Schools, and a trustee 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Among her professional and educa- 
tional affiliations were honorary mem- 
berships in Phi Upsilon Omicron and 
Omicron Nu, as well as active member- 
ship in Sigma Xi, Phi Kappa Phi, 
Sigma Delta Epsilon, and Mortar Board. 

She was designated by the Secretary 
of State, delegate on part of the United 
States to the fifth Pan American Con- 
gress on Child Welfare in Havana, Cuba, 
in December 1927. In the summer of 
1929 she was a delegate to a World 
Conference on Education in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Her keen vision and wide knowledge 
regarding problems of the education of 
women together with her nation-wide 
acquaintance with those interested in 
homemaking and parenthood made her 
the pares leader in this field. Her 
monument does not have to be carved 
in marble; it is already moulded in the 
continuing and widespread infiuence of 
her beautiful life. 

Litt1an C. HorrMan, 
State Supervisor of Home Economics, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 
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COOPERATIVE EDUCATION IN 
RAHWAY HIGH SCHOOL 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


Artuur L. Perry, 
Director of Educational Research 


Modern secondary schools are becom-. 


ing more democratic in their education- 
al policies. This has come about chiefly 
because of pupil mortality and also be- 
cause of the divdanuient of industrial 
occupations which are largely technical 
in character. Secondary schools which 
are attempting to meet these modern 
needs are establishing courses with 
definite vocational aims that are paral- 
leling the college preparatory courses 
in popularity. The Rahway High School 
is attempting to meet these needs 
through part-time cooperative courses 
similar to those first successfully de- 
veloped at Fitchburg, Massachusetts, 
and at York, Pennsylvania, and later 
adopted by many schools in the middle 
west. Other industrial cities of the 
country have been watching the devel- 
opment and are giving serious considera- 
tion to the adoption. Originally, trade 
training in this country was Carried out 
through apprenticeshipandlaterthrough 
unorganized training on the job. In- 
dustry assumed the responsibility for 
this training until the public school 
systems could prove their ability to 
carry out effective trade training in all- 
day, part-time and evening schools. 

When attention was first given to vo- 
cational training in Rahway, consi- 
deration was given to the establish- 
ment of an all-day trade and Industrial 
school. It was soon recognized, how- 
ever, that in a community like Rahway, 
the costs involved in maintaining an 
all-day vocational school with equip- 
ment of the type found in modern in- 
dustry would Se excessive. The part- 
time plan was then considered as one 
better meeting the needs for develop- 
ing trade skills in an industrial environ- 
ment. The opportunity for the pupils to 
earn while learning was also a factor 
in deciding upon the cooperative plan. 
There is a growing demand in industry 
for workers who can assume supervi- 
sory responsibilities, and it was there- 
fore decided that the high school was 
the logical place for the training of 
young workers who would eventually 
attain junior executive positions. 

Type oF CoMMUNITY 

Rahway is situated on the main line 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad within 
the metropolitan district, being only 
twenty ies from New York City. Be- 
cause of the proximity to New York 
City and also because Rahway is located 
within a great industrial zone in North- 
ern New Jersey persons trained in the 
Rahway Cooperative Course have many 
fields of employment to which they can 
commute each day. Those now ingaged 
in industry who have not had the op- 
portunity of the type offered in the 
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part-time cooperative course recognize 
the need for additional trade training 
and last year m4 gaya 800 per- 
sons participated in the evening school 
activities in Rahway. Rahway is an 
industrial community of 17,000 popu- 
lation and within the city or in the im- 
mediate vicinity there are forty-seven 
industrial establishments which employ 
workers in about thirty major indus- 
trial vocations. The number of people 
employed with these concerns ranges 
from three, to seven hundred and fifty 
under normal conditions. 
AImMs AND OBJECTIVES 

One of the first steps in the organi- 
zation of the cooperative course was to 
formulate a set of aims and objectives 
that would correlate with the demands 
of industry and good citizenship. It was 
therefore decided that the student, be- 
fore graduation, shall acquire a certain 
degree of trade skill in his chosen occu- 
pation; learn to apply trade, technical 
and related knowledge in practical 
situations intelligently and to develop 
such industrial and civic attitudes as 
will enable him to make the best possi- 
ble adjustments to industrial and civic 
situations. It was toward these ends we 
pointed the subject matter of our three 
year course of study to be covered in 
the roth, 11th, and 12th grades. 


SHop TRAINING 

The cooperative — at present has 

upils working in 14 different trades. 

here are g automobile repairmen, 6 
bookbinders, 6 carpenters, 2 composi- 
tors, 7 mechanical draftsmen, 5 elec- 
tricians, 2 electrotypers, 1 florist, 2 
metal engravers, 2 machinists, 2 press- 
men, 4 radiotricians, 2 sheet metal 
workers, 2 tool makers, 1 sign painter, 
I water works. operator. 

The average salary for Sophmores is 
about eight dollars a week, ten dollars 
a week for Juniors, and twelve dollars 
a week for seniors. 


—) 


The production facilities found in 
industry are utilized to develop the 
necessary trade skill under the direct 
supervision of the foreman or some 
skilled worker designated by the fore- 
man to instruct the pupil. This training 
is carried out on the job where atten- 
tion is 7 not only to the develop- 
ment of trade skill but also to proper 
working habits and to the develop- 
ment of trade judgment. 

The pupil while in industry is closely 
supervised. Report cards on which rat- 
ings are made on such items as attitude 
towards work, adaptability in the shop, 
speed, quality of work, and regularity 
on the job are sent to the school by the 
foreman who is directly responsible 
for the young worker. These reports 
are discussed with the boys when they 
come back to school and a copy of the 
report is sent to the parents. 

he teachers of the part-time coopera- 
tive course in the high school have been 
selected because of their industrial 
background so that they may give the 
necessary guidance to — entering 
the cooperative course and later to assist 
these young workers to make proper 
adjustments to industrial situations. 
These teachers are also responsible for 
the trade technical instruction in the 
various trades in which pupils are em- 
ployed. 

The selection of related text material 
to meet the needs of the variety of occu- 
pations in which these pupils were 
employed was a real problem. Eventu- 
ally a group of home study pamphlets 
used in correspondence school educa- 
tion was selected and bound into sepa- 
rate volumes for each trade. The co- 
operation of the educational depart- 
ment of the International Textbook 
Company and the related subject teach- 
ers have made possible this collection 
of text material to meet the needs of 
these young workers. 

The director of the part-time coopera- 
tive course is responsible for making 
and maintaining industrial contacts, 
and selecting pupils for the part-time 
cooperative course and arranging with 
employers for part-time employment of 
high school seg 

There is also a coordinator who co- 
operates with the director in correlat- 
ing the instruction in the school and 
the shop; guarding against pupil ex- 
ploitation; and in general acting as a 
median for smoothness between the 
school and industry. 


SCHOOLING 


The school curriculum includes the 
Mathematics, Science (both laboratory 
and technical), Blueprint Reading and 
Mechanical Drawing that have a direct 
relation to each trade. However, Eng- 
lish and History of a high school level 
are also included in the instruction. The 

art-time cooperative pupils in the 
eran High School are not segregated 
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from the pupils enrolled in the college 
preparatory courses. The cooperative 
pupils participate in the extra curricu- 
lar activities of the school and the co- 
operative course has contributed fifteen 
varsity letter men to the high school 
athletics during the past three years. 
The cooperative student membership in 
the Honor Society, which depends 
wholly on scholastic standing, com- 
pares favorably with membership from 
any other department in the school. 
Pupils who enter the part-time co- 
operative course do so with an under- 
standing that they are not preparing for 
entrance to college; and upon the com- 
pletion of the course they are awarded 
a regular high school diploma which 
attests to the shop and school training. 
Pupils in the Pape coe cooperative 
ly selected. Their de- 
sire to enter a specific industrial occu- 
pation and their academic achieve- 
ments in the freshman year in high 
school are the most important factors 
considered in this selection. Even after 
they are admitted to the course pupils 
who fail to maintain scholastic stan- 
dards or who fail to develop acceptable 
industrial attitudes are transferred to 
other courses. Since the cooperative 
course has been established, a serious 
industrial depression has developed. 
None of the cooperative pupils, how- 
ever, have been eliminated from the in- 
dustries in which they were placed. 
THe Community Accepts Part-TIME 
Cooperative EpucaTIon 
The general public in Rahway knew 
very little about the purposes or ob- 
jectives of part-time cooperative educa- 
tion previous to its introduction into 
the high school. Vocational training 
in the fields of trades and industry in 
New Jersey developed through the all- 
day school. There was but one other 
cooperative high school course in the 
state. However, the —— which was 
given by the Board of Education, em- 
ployers, civic societies, newspapers and 
citizens, did much to make cooperative 
education in Rahway a success. 


From the first, the attitude of em- 
ployers to part-time cooperative em- 
ployment has been excellent. Even dur- 
ing the industrial depression they have 
not only retained the boys who started 
in the cooperative plan but have done 
everything possible to accept the new 
a who started in September 1930. 

nder normal industrial conditions, it 
will be possible to place about 30 new 
pupils each year. Some employers co- 
operated to the extent of lending and, 
in some Cases, giving equipment neces- 
sary to mgr ge the instruction in 
the school. All employers and their 
supervisory staffs have always been 
ready to devote time to discussions 
relating to the welfare of the go and 
to the development of plans for im- 
provement of instruction in the shop 
and in school. 

Labor organizations which have par- 
ticipated in this development have 
recognized the value of education, and 
have been willing to recognize the time 
a boy spends in this course as part of 
his trade apprenticeship. 

More Scientiric Means For SELECT- 
ING Pupits ARE Beinc DeveLopep 

Admission to the cooperative course 
on a basis of scholastic standing in the 
Freshman year; choice of occupation; 
and the attitude of the parents and the 
pupil to trade training have proven 
very reliable entrance factors during the 
development of the cooperative course. 
However, those responsible for the 
administration of this activity recog- 


_ nize the need for a more scientific basis 


for selection, and it is planned to use 
intelligence, achievement, mechanical 
aptitude and ability, finger dexterity, 
and special. trade tests for future selec- 
tions. Various tests are being investi- 
gated and used, but the selection of the 
most useful tests for this purpose can 
only be made after a thorough study of 
the results over a period of time and by 
observations of the progress of several 
entering groups. 

The part-time cooperative high school 
course has many advantages, particu- 

Continued on Page 41 





Cooperative School Graduates, Rahway, New Jersey. 








Our Pamphlet Texts 
in Special Bindings 





Authoritative 


Practical 


The instruction in our pamphlet 
texts is the best that experts)can 
produce. Each pamphlet has been 
carefully edited, well illustrated 
and the subject matter is free of 
ee statements. They can 
be ‘‘digested’’ by and will func- 
tion with High School Coopera- 
tive Students. Those who prepared 
the pamphlets also teach from 


these same texts. 
Accurate Up-to-date 


The average pamphlet of 57 pages 
requires seventeen hours of study. 
The cost of manuscripts, editing, 
illustrating, and composition (not 
including printing) averages 
$1220.00 per pamphlet. We now 
have 2039 of these pamphlets 
available and they may be grouped 
into many combinations for your 
classroom use. 

Easy tounderstand Easy to apply 
“‘The cooperation of the Educational De- 
partment of the International Textbook Co. 
and the related subject teachers have made 
possible this collection of text material to 


meet the needs of these young workers.”’ 
Rahway High School. 


Many other cooperative classes 
are using these same texts in book 
or pamphlet form. 


: INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO. 
: Box 1291, Scranton, Pa. 
' Please send me the following: 

- [1 Catalog of pamphlets [1 Catalog of - 
' books [] Information on use of your 
4 texts in Cooperative classes. 
' Name 
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NEW YORK CITY 
A. V. A. CONVENTION 
= R. R. Fare Reduced 
Pennsylvani | 
a One and One-half Fare 
will be 
Headquarters 
for the R arrroaps of the United States 
and Canada have granted a fare of one and 
A.V. A one-half on the certificate plan. This rate 
Genscusion will apply only in case 150 or more of those 


New York Czty 
Dec. 9-12, 1931 











in attendance present certificates secured at 
the time of the purchase of tickets at the 
starting point. 


Do not fail to secure from the agent at your 
starting point the required certificate. Ask 
him about it today Do not wait until the 
day you start to New York City. 


Turn in your ticket at the registration desk 
immediately upon your wena New York 
City. You can not purchase ticket at re- 
duced rate for return trip, if your certificate 
is not properly validated at the Convention. 


Do not fail to secure certificate, because un- 
less 150 certificates or more are validated no 
one can secure reduced fare for return trip. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 
Do You PROBLEM 2 Do You 
Problem 2—To what extent should a teacher of agriculture par- 
Have a ‘ ticipate in the church and civic organizations of his community? Have an 
Question? Submitted by Tuomas C. Y. Forp, Washington, Pa. Answer? 
Address the News Bulletin Editor, Room 225 State House, 
(Is it worth a dollar?) Indianapolis, Indiana. (It may pay you) 
$5.00 will be paid for the best answer received by June 30. 














PROBLEM 1 


Problem 1—The response to this ques- 
tion was very gratifying. The answers 
were turned over to a committee for 
study with the following being selected 
for your approval. 


USING SCHOOL TIME FOR TEST- 


ING SEED CORN FOR 
FARMERS 
Peper E. PEepersEn, 
Frederick, Wisconsin. 

The question as to whether or not a 
teacher is justified in using school time 
for the testing of seeding corn for far- 
mers can be answered only in the — 
of certain fundamental principles under- 
lying all education but especially voca- 
tional education. 

First consideration must be given to 
the final objective of agricultural educa- 
tion. Recently, somite has been 
written about the desirability of teach- 
ing students—adults and boys—to think. 
Teaching to think and to reason is in 
itself worthless. These two mental pro- 
cesses are of value only in so far as they 
result in outcomes leading to the mak- 
ing of decisions or to the performance of 
some worthy activity. 

The final objective of all vocational 
instruction must necessarily be a work- 
ing proficiency in the given occupation. 
If this principal is applied to the ques- 
tion under consideration, it becomes 
immediately evident that the boy must 
be carried far beyond the theoretical 
thinking about the value of testing 
seed corn, beyond a reasoning process as 
to the scientific explanation of how seed 
testing may be used to decrease the 
amount of fusarium rot in corn and past 
a mere book knowledge of how to 
carry out a test. All the processes men- 
tioned are valuable and necessary, but 
the student must be brought to the 
point where he can and will do seed 


corn testing according to established 
and proven methods. 

Whenever a person is to be taught an 
activity so well that he can carry out 
the complete process in an actual life 
situation, he should be given opportu- 
nity to practice the manipulations in- 
volved and to make the necessary deci- 
sions so often in a natural situation that 
he will possess a degree of execution 
ability equal to that required in an ac- 
tual pursuit of the vocation. Whenever 
he has reached that point, teaching 
should stop or else overteaching and 
consequent waste of time will result. 

As it is necessary in vocational edu- 
cation to learn by doing, it follows that 
the closer the practice is related to a 
given student’s own environment the 
more desirable the activity will be. 
Therefore, the most desirable _— 
in testing seed corn would be for each 
student to test the seed that is to be 
planted on his own home farm. In many 
ways it would be more desirable to 
have him do it at home under compe- 
tent supervision than to have him do it 
at school. Many a good school activity 
fails to bring actual vocational efficien- 
cy because of failure on the part on the 
student to transfer the training out of 
the class room to the farm. If it is im- 

ossible for the students to test corn 
bows the home farms, the next best pro- 
cedure is for them to test corn for other 
farmers. 


The length of time necessary to teach 
a given class how to test seed corn de- 
pends on individual differences. Certain 
students will require far more time than 
will other students, but as soon as all 
have reached the desired level of mani- 
pulative ability, there can be but little 
excuse for using more school time for 
operating a seed corn box for the far- 
mers of the community. If out-of-school 


hours are used the situation is entirely 
different. 

There are several definite reasons for 
making this last statement. A boy’s 
time is his own and is of as much value 
to him as is the time of any adult to 
that adult and no one can be justified 
in causing the boy to willingly or un- 
willingly perform work for some one 
else without remuneration either in the 
form of skill acquired or financial re- 
turns. If the boy is paid for doing the 
work, it should be sae during out-of 
school hours for no one has the right to 
use the school plant with its highly 
paid personnel and expensive equipment 
except for educational purposes of some 
kind. 

Another reason for making the state- 
ment is that as long as our society is 
organized around the theory of indi- 
vidual initiative, it is decidedly unde- 
sirable for the school or any other agen- 
cy to carry the farmer’s load of manual 
labor. The principle is well illustrated 
by two incidents that have actually 
occurred. The principal of a rural con- 
solidated school visited a farmer in 
another community where a rather 
acute seed corn problem existed that 
year. The principal suggested to the 
farmer that it would be desirable to 
test each individual ear of seed corn for 
germination in order to make sure of 
an even stand of corn. The farmer re- 
ag ‘That's too much work. I know 
or I have done much of that kind of 
testing. If it was here as it is at Hector 
where they can bring it to the school 
and have the kids test it, it would be 
all right.’’ In another school, a farmer 
called the local teacher of agriculture 
by telephone and asked him to come out 
and help treat seed wheat for 


smut. The teacher promised to do so 
and as soon as possible started for the 
farmer's home. On the way the teacher 
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stopped in to see another farmer about 
some problem. When ready to leave, the 
teacher remarked that he was on his 
way to the other farmer to show him 
how to treat wheat for smut. The man 
to whom the teacher was talking then 
said: ‘“That man knows very well how 
to treat wheat. He has done it for years."’ 
The teacher very properly returned 
home without treating any wheat. 
Both of these illustrations show that 
many farmers wish to have their work 
done for them instead of learning how 
to do it themselves. In other words, 
they have been pampered and they like 
it. It is time that school men begin to 
realize that agricultural teachers are 
public servants engaged in teaching and 
not hired men conducting agricultural 
service stations for a few individuals. 

In conclusion let it be said that the 
agricultural teacher who does not do 
community work fails in a measure to 

rform fully his duty, but let it also 

¢ said that all community work should 
be organized around the principle of 
teaching the farmers how to do the 
work themselves instead of doing the 
work for them. Only those individual 
services like certifying seed requiring 
the service of a professional man should 
be done by the teacher. All other acti- 
vities should center around the prin- 
ciples atone good teaching. The 
principle stated here has long been ac- 
cepted in the classroom. Surely, no 
wide awake teacher of agriculture 
would for a moment think of teaching 
a boy how to test milk by doing it 
himself while the boy was far away 
doing something else, but such a pro- 
cedure from a teaching standpoint is no 
more absurd than is the one testing 
seed corn at the school for some farmer 
while the man is busy at home doing 
some kind of farm work. Why not let 
sound pedagogy govern us in answering 
the question under consideration? The 
answer must then in all logic be that a 
teacher is justified in using school time 
for operating a seed corn box for far- 
mers in the community as long as his 
students are learning by doing the work 
and no longer. 





Ponca Nebraska. 
March 1, 1931. 
Tue News Bu.etin Epitor, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Dear Sir: 

Find inclosed my answer to the Ques- 
tion asked in the Feb. issue. 

Problem—My class and I operate a 
seed corn testing box for the farmers of 
the community. To what extent are we 
justified in using school time for this 
work? 

Answer—lI feel that the greatest prob- 
lem the Vocational Agriculture teacher 
has is the teaching of boys and not using 
them as a machine to test the seed corn 
for the farmers of the communtiy. The 


teacher should use this testing as a 
means of teaching valuable lessons on 
the importance of good seed and the 
mechanics of testing. 

A limited amount of the class work 
may be used for the testing. I feel that 
after these lessons have been taught all 
further testing will be of value only to 
the farmers of the community for whom 
the boys test seed. The Vocational Ag- 
riculture boys and teacher might be of 
more value to the community if they 
could hold testing demonstrations for 
the farmers of the community, thus in- 
creasing the interest among the farmers 
in testing their own seed corn. This 
would be of more value to the farmer 
than doing his testing for him. Thus he 
will have the same chance to study the 
same problems as those studied by the 
boys in connection with the testing of 
seed corn. If these problems are worth 
while for the boys to study they are 
worth while for the farmers. 

Yours sincerely, 
Harotp VANCE 
Vocational Agriculture Teacher. 





Vocational ‘‘Ag’’ Veterans is the 
title of a culumn that is appearing 
regularly in the Wisconsin Agricul- 
turist and Farmer. In each issue a story 
is printed of the record of service and 
achievement of an outstanding teacher 
of vocational agriculture in Wisconsin. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRO- 
JECT RECORDS PRESENTED 
AT THE AGRICULTURAL 
SECTION AMERICAN 
VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Milwaukee, December 12, 1930 


H. G. Kengstricx, Ono State Unt- 
VERSITY 

This committee, consisting of J. V. 
Ankeney, Assistant Director in Charge 
of Vocational Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Charleston, West 
Virgiana; G. F. Ekstrom, Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education, State Board for 
Vocational Educat:on, Des Moines, 
Iowa; N. E. Fitzgerald, Professor of 
Agricultural Education, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee; R. B. 
Jeppson, State Supervisor of Agricul- 
tural Education, State Board for Voca- 
tional Education, Carson City, Nevada, 
and H. G. Kenestrick, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Education, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
Chairman, undertook the preparation 
of a report giving a summary of pro- 
gress to date on the matter of securing 
and using better project records, to- 
ether with some recommendations for 
uture improvement The original plan 
was for a preliminary study to be fol- 
lowed by a session of the committee for 
the purpose of formulating a report. 
Accordingly a division of responsibi- 
lity was worked out and different mem- 


» 


bers made investigations within the 
limits of their respective assignments. 
Later it was found that the committee 
could meet only for a brief period im- 
mediately preceding the A. V. A. meet- 
ing and at the last moment one member 
of the committee found it impossible to 
be in attendance. For these reasons it 
seemed best to present the various sec- 
tions of the report very much as they 
had been developed by the. individual 
member of the committee. The commit- 
tee as a whole had the opportunity of 
discussing each of these sectional re- 
ports prior to its presentation. On ac- 
count of the large amount of material 
prepared, only a brief summary can be 
presented in this publication. Each 
member of the committee having a 
special assignment has ~— a 
mimeographed report of his findings. 
Some of these were available for = 
tribution at the meeting, others were 
not. In each case a copy has been sup- 
plied to those persons furnishing infor- 
mation in the study. Other persons de- 
siring complete reports of any of the 
sections should communicate directly 
with the person whose name is listed 
in connection with that section. 
Section 1. A brief study of ‘Project 
Plans as a Part of Project Records’’ was 
made by Professor Fitzgerald. The first 
part of his report included a summary 
of replies from the various states fur- 
nishing information. There was almost 
unanimity in the opinion that project 
plans are considered as a definite part of 
the project records. The consensus of 
= was that very frequently these 
plans are tentative rather than definite. 
Most supervisors and teacher trainers 
reported that study of project jobs is 
required before the detailed working 
plan is prepared, but there were excep- 
tions to this. Forecasting the outcome 
of certain enterprises as projects and 
making an enterprise analysis were 
considered the major features of the 
reliminary plans. A rather extensive 
ist of purposes of detailed project plans 
was brought out. There was a hesitancy 
on the part of most supervisors and 
teacher trainers in specifying outstand- 
ing strong points or weaknesses in 
project plans. Difficulties in the way of 
getting good plans emphasized teach- 
ers’ responsibility and of the responsi- 
bility of the teacher training depart- 
ments. In reply to the request for infor- 
mation on outstanding accomplish- 
ments regarding the development of 
project plans in the various states du- 
ring the past two or three years little 
information was furnished. Contem- 
plated changes proposed to increase the 
efficiency of project plans were not nu- 
merous. 

The second part of Professor Fitz- 
gerald’s paper was devoted to his com- 


ments on the situation as he found it. 
His statement was that a high state of 
development in project planning had 
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not been reached and that tentative 
plans with reservations are far too 
numerous. The position was taken that 
no boy should be permitted to make a 
definite working plan for any job in a 
project enterprise before he has had an 
Opportunity to study that particular 
job. The need for both preliminary and 
detailed working plans was empha- 
sized. Commenting on the tendency to 
hold the teachers responsible for fail- 
ure to get good plans, the writer took 
the position that the responsibility 
comes back to supervisors and teacher 
trainers for selecting and training men 
who are qualified. The necessity of 
having plans specific for given years 
and localities was emphasized. T 
concluding point was that the out- 
standing thing needed to be done in 
providing better plans is to keep the 
teachers up-to-date technically and 
especially on economic information. 
Section II. ‘‘Keeping Project Records 
in Accordance with Approved Prin- 
ciples of Farm Accounting’’ was de- 
veloped by Mr. Jeppson. Beginning 
with quotations from various states 
concerning the progress made during 
the past two or three years, he pro- 
ceeded to a number of suggestions for 
improving the situation, classifying 
these on the basis of responsibility of 
teachers, teacher trainers, and state 
supervisors. The difficulties to be en- 
countered were recognized and enumer- 
ated. Specific examples were brought 
out by reference to actual figures de- 
rived from studies in Nevada. The fol- 
lowing suggestions were made: 

a. That in each state a committee 
consisting of agricultural teachers, 
teacher trainers, supervisors and mem- 
bers of the Farm Management and eco- 
nomics Department of the College of 
Agriculture, be appointed to work out 
standards for records on specific farm 
enterprises and that this material be 
used in assisting boys to develop and 
use sound judgemnt in project account- 
ing. 

b. That the principles of farm ac- 
counting be defined as to use. For ex- 
ample the principles involved in the 
use of the inventory could be stand- 
ardized for the whole country. 


c. That there is need for further 
study of record forms both in project 
record books and in state reports which 
will make it possible for results to be 
reported on a more comparable basis. 


d. That outlines for project summar- 
ies be worked out for each particular 
enterprise, by the committee mentioned 
in the first suggestion. 

e. That adequate time be given at 
both state and regional conferences for 
consideration of specific problems in 
project record keeping and accounting. 

f. That the state dequremann spend 
more time in checking project record 
books to see how nearly they conform 


to approved principles of farm account- 


ing. 

Section III. “‘Using Project Records in 
the Evaluation of abes Outcomes.”’ 
This section was developed by Mr. 
Ekstrom on the basis that certain effi- 
ciency factors in addition to those in- 
volving financial records are of signifi- 
cance in evaluating the outcomes of 
projects conducted a vocational agri- 
culture students. It was also contended 
that some criteria in measuring results 
are more.important than others. In- 
stead of using the questionnaire method 
to secure information from different 
states Mr. Ekstrom worked with the 
farm management people in his own 
state. He presented an analysis of two 
actual representative projects and 
showed the comparison that could be 
made on the basis of returns, cost, and 
various efficiency factors, as a basis for 
improving the enterprises involved. 
Financial cost, measures of production, 
and practices followed are given consi- 
derable detail and can be appreciated 
best from a careful study of the com- 

lete report of this section. 

Sseniens IV. ‘‘Training Teachers in the 
Keeping and Use of Project Records’’ 
was developed by Mr. J. V. Ankeney. 
In a letter to each supervisory and 
teacher training department information 
was sought as to what was being done in 
pre-service training and in-service train- 
ing and especially what aspects of this 
problem have been given special em- 


_ phasis since January 1, 1930. This let- 


ter was supplemented with a check list 
of activities in teacher training in the 
keeping of project records. The re- 
sponses teceived indicated rather defi- 
nitely the seriousness of the ptoblem. 
The writer concludes that the situatun 
has been greatly improved during the 
year but het a great deal remains to be 
done. He also draws the following con- 
clusions from the replies which he re- 
ceived: First, that there is general 
agreement on the necessity for these 
records and accounts, but as to just 
what these records should be, there 
is difference of opinion; second, there is 
general Pg that both teachers 
and pupils need to be taught what 
anata to keep, how to keep them, 
and how to make subsequent use of 
them. 

Teacher training activities in con- 
nection with the securing of better 
records have assumed two forms. First, 
enlisting all teachers and prospective 
teachers in a study to discover what 
records to keep and how to use them; 
second, greater emphasis on training to 
use what we now know about the 
whole matter. Specific examples of ac- 
complishments in teacher training from 
various states reported. 

General Statement by the Committee: 
—In view of the request by the agri- 
cultural section that the committee 
continue this study, the committee feels 


» 


that the plan of work should be modi- 
fied as to provide opportunity for more 
time for the actual working of the com- 
mittee as a group, preferably in co- 
Operation with farm management spe- 
Cialists. This should be sufficient yearly 
in the year that the summarized report 
could be circulated in advance of the 
annual meeting making possible a 
brief and specific discussion in the agri- 
culturai section with the most effective 
use of a limited amount of time. 





A PROGRESS REPORT ON RELA- 
TIONS WITH OUTSIDE 
ORGANIZATIONS 
Dr. Ray Firs, 

State Supervisor of Agricultural Education 
Columbus, Ohio 

In making a national survey prelimi- 
Mary to a — report on the rela- 
tionship of vocational agriculture with 
outside organizations one is impressed 
with the importance, variety and com- 
plexity of such relationships. Wherever 
state programs of vocational agricul- 
ture are functioning well one is sure to 
find close relationships with outside 
organizations. The speaker is not in a 
position to say whether such relation- 
ships are a cause or an effect. In any 
event they will bear cultivating. 

On November 12, 1930, a question- 
Maire was sent to state supervisors of 
vocational agriculture requesting in- 
formation on the following points: 


I. OrGanizaTions With Wuicn Sv- 
PERVISORS, TEACHER TRAINERS AND 
TEACHERS COOPERATE. 


1. According to state reports, gener- 
al farm organizations receive 
most frequent mention as 86 
per cent of the states mention 
cooperation with the Farm Bu- 
reau, Grange or Farmer’s Union. 

2. Second in point of numbers as to 
cooperative relationships, are the 
business and service clubs such 
as the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Rotary Club, etc. Seventy 
per cent of the states report co- 
operative relationships with such 
organizations. The South and 
West seem to have developed re- 
lationships with Chambers of 
Commerce much more widely 
than states of the East. Coopera- 
tion with railroads is limited 
almost entirely to the West and 
Southwest. 

3. Commodity organizations are 
third in frequency in the list of co- 
operating agencies. Forty-five per 
cent of the states cooperate direct- 
ly with commodity associations. 

4. Less mention is made of coopera- 
tion with Bankers’ Associations, 
Parent-Teacher Associations, 
State Educational Associations, 
etc. Twenty-seven per cent of tha 
states report that they cooperato 
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with state and local bankers As- 
sociations. Occasional mention 
is made of cooperation with 
State Departments of Agricul- 
ture and state and local fair asso- 
ciations. Pennsylvania has de- 
veloped to a considerable extent, 
cooperation with agricultural de- 
partments of commercial con- 
cerns, a form of cooperation not 
mentioned by other states. We 
must not forget to mention of 
course, the cooperation with 
agricultural colleges which is 
common in practically all states. 


Il. Nature AND Extent oF CoopsEra- 
TIVE RELATIONSHIPS. 


The information secured in snswer to 
this question seems to emphasize what 
we get more than what we give. The 
financing of prizes for various vocation- 
al agriculture and Future Farmer con- 
tests and exhibits is mentioned more 
frequently than any other form of co- 
operation secured from outside organi- 
zations. Seventy-three per cent of the 
states definitely report financing of trips 
prizes, etc., by outside organizations. 
Other states probably avail themselves 
of this help also. Supervisor Hill of 
Illinois ladies a very specific going 
program of financing for Illinois. He 
mentions: 

(a) Illinois Chamber of Commerce 
finances F. F. A. Public Speak- 
ing Contest. 

(b) Pure Milk Association gives 
calves to State Farmers. 

(c) Illinois Dairy Association sup- 
ports State Dairy Contest. 


Maryland has an equally specific plan. 
Supervisor Davis of Texas gives us a 
list of Cooperating agencies and states 
how each agency cooperates. His in- 
formation is so complete that the co- 
perating agencies and some examples of 
the form of cooperation are given: 
1. List of Cooperating Organizations 
Railroads 
Fair Associations 
Chambers of Commerce 
Luncheon Clubs 
Breeder's Associations 
Banker’s Associations 
Agricultural Representatives of 
Federal Land Bank 
Farm Journals 
School Journals 
Book Companies 
Newspapers 
Radio Stations 
Cotton Seed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion 
Fertilizer Association 
Manufacturers of Farm equip- 
ment and Machinery 
2. Cooperative Relationships. 


RAILROADS 


Agricultural agents assist in confer- 
ences and with evening school pro- 
grams. 


Assist with community and state fairs. 

Assist with —— of shipping and 
marketing all kinds of livestock. 

Encourage production of special crops 
such as potatoes, tomatoes, early roast- 
ing ears, truck crops, through evening 
school classes. 

Do promotional work to establish 
vocational departments along their 
lines. 

Send judging teams to National 
Judging Contests. 

Give to the boys having the best pro- 
jects, scholarships in each county 
through which their lines run. 

Locate livestock available for boys 
projects. 

Encourage demonstration pastures to 
be promoted through teachers. 

Fair AssocraTIONS 

Furnish prizes for project exhibits. 

The State Fair Association furnishes 
beds and meals for 450 vocational boys 
during two days of the State Fair and 
gives 150 feet space for exhibit. 
CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Finance worthy boys in project un- 
dertakings. 

Give publicity to agricultural pro- 
gram. 

Assist in promotion of new depart- 
ments. 

Sponsor programs for purebred sires, 
better seed. 

Teachers of vocational agriculture 
may also serve as secretary of Chamber 
of Commerce or in charge of agricul- 
tural program of Chamber of Commerce. 

Mention is made in several reports 
that farm organizations furnish teach- 
ing material particularly in evening 
course work. Several states use farm or- 
ganizations as a means of securing co- 
operating advisory committees. 

III. Question Turee Broucut No 
STARTLING DiscLosurEs IN ADDED RE- 
LATIONSHIPS Mapg DurinG THE Last 
Year Bur Pracricatty Ati STATES 
Report Procress. 

IV. Quesstion Four, Wuicn AskEp 
FOR SUGGESTIONS ON THE IMPROVEMENT 
or NaTIONAL, STATE AND Loca. Re- 
LATIONSHIPS ResuLTED IN SomE VERY 
SATISFACTORY REpLiEs. 

Supervisor Getman sets up a goal for 
us when he states that we should seek 
such relationships as extend and pro- 
mote opportunities for vocational train- 
ing, and activities of special interest to 
farm boys studying agriculture. 

Only a few of the excellent sugges- 
tions for improvement of relationships 
can be included in this discussion. Colo- 
rado, Utah and several others mention 
the possibilities of closer cooperation 
with the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion and State Bankers’ Associations. 
It occurs to the speaker that the sug- 

estion is excellent. In addition to the 
financing of contest winners, the co- 
operation might well include the prepa- 
ration of some teaching material on 


thrift and other economic subjects. 

North Dakota, Illinois, Utah and 
other states emphasize the importance 
of the F. F. A. as a means of securing 
support from other organizations. 

Minnesota and Maryland invite a 
more vigorous drive on railroads for 
the financing of trips to the Future 
Farmer Congress at Kansas City. 

The speaker wishes to emphasize the 
importance of cooperation with na- 
tional, state and local commodity mar- 
keting organizations. Such cooperation 
is not evident in the reports from many 
of the states although South Carolina 
and New Jersey in particular seem to 
have made concshecdlile progress in this 
direction. Indiana has cooperated with 
the State Farm Bureau in offering mar- 
keting courses. In our own state we 
have ao commodity organizations to 
be very willing to aid in the prepara- 
tion of teaching material for all day, 
part-time and evening courses. The 
agreement which Georgia has effected 
with the Cotton Growers’ Cooperative 
Association providing both financing 
and marketing facilities is another ex- 
ample of cooperation with a commodity 
association. Cooperation with State 
Bureaus of Markets exemplified by the 
programs in New Jersey and Wisconsin 
is very effective in organizing teaching 
material and providing trips in market- 
ing. 

Many of the reports emphasize the 
importance of building up mutual good 
will. In addition we would stress the 
vital importance of setting up a definite 
detailed specific plan of cooperation 
with each national, state and local or- 
ganization. Such a program must pro- 
vide for giving service as well as 
receiving it. 

In addition to the progress made by 
states and local commodities, the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
has made notable progress in its out- 
side relationships during the past year. 
The most important relationship effec- 
ted has been that with the Federal 
Farm Board. This relationship gives 
opportunity for additional service and 
in particular provides teaching mater- 
ial for all-day, part-time and evening 
courses. Several state supervisors com- 
mend this relationship and urge its de- 
velopment in our next year’s program. 

Another important Federal effort was 
the cooperative work of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, the 
National Livestock and Meat Board, 
and the Livestock, Meats and Wool 
Division of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. D. A. The results of 
this cooperative effort will be published 
in a bulletin to be printed by the Na- 
tional Livestock and Meat Board and 
distributed to vocational agriculture 
teachers and students. This bulletin 
will discuss the judging and identify- 
ing of different cuts of meat. 

Throngh the efforts of Dr. Lane, 
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Senator Capper and his co-workers 
sponsored a national F. F. A. Public 
Speaking Contest. 

Reports from 33 states and the Federal 
Board tell a real story of progress on our 
outside relationships and emphasize the 
place which vocational education is 
occupying in improving rural life in 
America. 





PRACTICAL TRAINING FOR 
TEACHERS OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 
S. H. Dapisman 
Professor in Teacher Training in Agriculture, 
Laramie, Wyoming 

In the practical work of training agri- 
cultural teachers in the University of 
Wyoming, the teacher trainer has 
worked over with the technical in- 
structor every course in agriculture. In 
this way the courses are made to fit the 
needs of the boys who are in training. 
Most college courses are so much lec- 
ture material as were these courses a 
few years ago. 

We used to require each student 
teacher to take a project in poultry or 
something on the campus, but since 
most of our boys who are taking teach- 
er training work have had vocational 
Agriculture in the high school, this is 
not now necessary. Instead, each prac- 
tice teacher is required to supervise one 
or more major _—— in the local 
high school under actual conditions. 
It is the plan to have each practice 
teacher supervise one project in animal 
husbandry and one in crops until school 
closes. In this way they get all the 
training in starting a project, making 
plans and keeping records. In the fall 
they take over the preceeding year’s 
project to work up the balance sheet so 
as to get the State Supervisor's methods 
in balancing projects. The practice 
teaching in this University consists of a 
class in the Preparatory School, made 
up from boys of various parts of the 
state, but these boys, like those in 
other University Training Schools, are 
not Carrying a project, so after a week 
of teaching under these conditions, 
they teach in the local high school in a 
regular Vocational Agricultural class 
under the Smith-Huges Act. 

In the training in shop work the 
—_— teacher is required to actually 

© some work in every enterprise in 
FarmShop. In this way his weaknesses 
are checked and he is able to strengthen 
them before going out to actual teach- 
ing work the next year. As an example, 
last year it was found that the boys 
who were to teach this year were short 
in Farm Forging and a special three 
weeks course was offered. Experience 
S$ proving that with more checking on 
practical work and actually fitting the 
practice teachers into the community in 
which they are best suited, that far great- 
er efficiency is done by the teacher in Vo- 
cational Agriculture in doing a real job. 


REPORT OF THE STATUS OF THE 
FUTURE FARMERS OF 
AMERICA 
December, 1930 
Henry C. GRoskcLosE 

The Future Farmers of America or- 

anization has had a remarkable growth 
, ee the past year. Nine new state 
associations have affiliated with the 
national organization bringing the total 
number of state charters granted up to 
43 states and Hawaii. Only the states 
of Mississippi, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
remain outside the Future Farmer fold. 
The menbership has increased from 
25,00 (estimated) in 1929 to 40,064 on 
July 1, 1930. 

As the membership increases in num- 
bers, competition becomes keener for 
the higher degrees in the organization 
and for the special awards given by the 
state and national organizations. We 
found at the Third Annual Congress at 
Kansas City last month a higher type 
of boy, a more capable and experienced 
boy, ready to step into every available 

sition of leadership. The bearing and 

ehavior of these boys, their ability to 
speak, to think and to lead was a 
wonderful source of gratification to 
those who have charge of progress of 
training in vocational agriculture in 
the states and nation. Boy quality was 
higher and behavior was perfect. They 
were real Future Farmers. 

Perhaps the outstanding step toward 
the stability and permanence of the 


‘organization was the decision of the 


Federal Board to stand sponsor for the 
organization. The F. F. A. constitution 
was changed so that the chief of the 
Agricultural Education service shall 
always act as national adviser and the 
executive secretary shall always be a 
member of his staff. Provision was also 
made for a National Advisory Council 
composed of the National Adviser and 
four State Supervisors of Agricultural 
Education, one from each administra- 
tive region, said council to have the 
power of approval of the acts of the 
National Board of Trustees and of the 
delegates to the National Congress. 
Among the decisions made at Kansas 
City this year, the following will, no 
doubt, be of interest: 
1. National dues remain at ten cents 
as heretofore 
2. An official F. F. A. uniform was 
adopted for state use and the 
Board of Trustees was authori- 
ized to adopt another for use by 
all boys who attend the National 
Congress, the latter uniform to 
be known as the ‘‘national con- 
vention uniform’’. The latter 


uniform is more ‘“‘dressy’’ than 
the first. 

3. The contract for jewelry was re- 
newed with the L. G. Balfour 
Co., Attleboro, Mass. 

4. A contract for banners and other 


felt goods was given to the 
Beverly Mfg. Co., Staunton, Va. 

5. A good program of work was set 
4 for the year. (See minutes of 

ird Annual Congress) 

6. Senator Capper announced that 
he will again sponsor the Na- 
tional Public Speaking Contest. 

7. The livestock judging team that 
wins at Kansas City and the 
dairy judging team that wins at 
St. Louis will be given a trip to 
some foreign show—perhaps To- 
ronto next year. 

8. The winner of the Kansas City 
Star Contest, the winner of the 
Public Speaking Contest and the 
president of the winning chapter 
in the Chapter Contest will be 
given a trip to Cuba or some 
other interesting foreign place. 

With a strong program of work set 

up and with these attractive awards 
dangling before the eyes of these alert 
Future Farmer lads, it does not take a 
great deal of discernment to see that 
something looking remarkably like in- 
terest, enthusiasm and activity will 
characterize the coming year as far as 
the Future Farmers of America are 
concerned. 





TEACHING EVENING AND PART- 
TIME CLASSES IN VOCA- 


TIONAL AGRICULTURE 
By 
G. S. Scumipt anp W. Artuur Ross 
Century Company 

A well-informed, comprehensive dis- 
cussion of conducting evening agricul- 
tural classes for adults and part-time 
school classes for farm boys. It aims to 
familiarize the reader with the peculiar 
needs and characteristics of the two 
groups, the underlying principles and 
philosophy of this important phase of 
vocational education, the methods of 
organizing courses and classes, the steps 
in preparing for instruction, the proce- 
dure for conducting meetings and super- 
vised practice programs, and the most 
effective methods of teaching these 
groups. This is the first book to deal 
with the teaching of adult farmers and 
out-of-school farm youths in organized 
classes in agriculture. 

Professor G. A. Schmidt, Teacher- 
Trainer in Agriculture at Colorado Ag- 
ricultural College, is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois and took his 
Master of Science degree at the Universi- 
ty of Wisconsin. He has been teacher 
trainer in agriculture at the State Nor- 
mal School at Whitewater, Wisconsin, 
and has led conferences of agriculture 
teachers in numerous states. 

W. Arthur Ross, who received his 
Master of Science degree at Colorado 
State College, is Specialist in Agricul- 
tural Education, Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 
Do You PROBLEM 2 Do You 
Have a Problem 2—What special devices do you use to teach commercial Have an 
Qu esti on? pupils how to meet the public? Answer? 

Address the News Bulletin Editor, Room 225 State House, 

CIs it worth a dollar?) Indianapolis, Indiana. (It may pay you) 
$5.00 will be paid for the best answer received by June 30. 











Problem 1—My class in typing loses in- 
terest in copy and drill given. How can 
I introduce incentive without a com- 
mercialized objective? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR AROUSING IN- 
TEREST IN TYPING 
VALERA JONES 


Ellisville, Miss. 


In the spring of the year, after the 
students have learned the keyboard and 
begin to grow tired of the regular drill 
work and begin to lose interest, I try 
to stimulate interest by having them 
work at something new. Below I am 
submitting some of the best plans used. 

The graduating class like to make 
memory books containing write-ups and 
pictures of the teachers. In this, each 
member of the class writes up one teach- 
er telling of his or her habits and charac- 
teristics. These they exchange with 
each other until they have a complete 
book with afl the teachers written up 
and illustrated. 

Another thing I have found stimulat- 
ing is for each student to take some 
author, look up the life and collect 
such poems written by him, as the 
writer of the book enjoys. Near 
Mother's Day we collect all the poems 
about Mother, place them as we have 

laced all the other collections, in a 
icin, on the back of which the 
student makes a design which pleases 
him. In this, each one works to have 
the best. 

This spring a contest was put on in 
the dormitory on table manners. Dur- 
ing the campaign the class made book- 
lets of all the rules which were given 


them, and others in which they were , 
interested. These too, were arranged in, 


attractive form. 

Near Christmas we put on a contest 
for the students to make attractive 
Christmas Greetings. These they ran 


off on the mimeograph on colored 
paper. One of these was given to each 
teacher in school together with the 
addresses of every other teacher on a 
separate sheet of paper in it, before 
they left for the holidays. 

In our superintendent’s office there is 
often an over-flow of work, and we are 
frequently given the work to do. This 
work being real, causes the students to 
be very careful since they are very an- 
xious to please our superintednent. In 
this manner every student in my de- 
partment has an opportunity to cut a 
stencil, if not several, and run it off, for 
often we have to mail several hundred 
letters in one day. 

I find that my students are interested 
when I am and when I begin to get 
slack they do also; therefore, it be- 
hooves me to be always on the alert. 





School Facts, a small pamphlet com- 
ing from the office of the Superinten- 
dent of Schools in Chicago, in a recent 
issue Calls attention to the service being 
rendered education in Chicago by the 
Superintendent's Advisory Council. 
This Council is made up of representa- 
tive men and women from the city’s 
civic and intellectual life. Superinten- 
dent Bogan is to be commended for his 
courage in launching such an innova- 
tion and for his insight as to its possi- 
bilities. 

»What we want to say in connection 
with this is that there should be a 
closer and more intimate connection 
between programs of vocational educa- 
tion and leaders in the fields for which 
students are being trained. In many 
states and schools we find evidence of 
the worth of this idea, but in too many 
more it is not functioning. If it is good 
for the general program in Chicago, it 
should be good for your program of 
Vocational Education. 


A CONCEPT APPROACH TO IM 
PROVEMENT OF COMMERCIAL 
TEACHER TRAINING 


Ann Brewington, University of Chicago 
President 1930-31 National Association 
Commercial Teacher Training Institutions 


The fourth Annual Conference of The 
National Association of Commercial 
Teacher Training Institutions was held 
in Detroit on February 27. It was de- 
voted to the consideration of the ‘‘Obli- 
gations and Position of Business Educa- 
tion in Our Social and EconomicOrder,”’ 
in relation to existing conditions and 
probable trends in society as a whole 
and in that part of society centering 
about business activity in particular. 
Prior to the meeting, eighty-six per 
cent of the thirty colleges and universi- 
ties holding Institutional Membership 
in the Association submitted a defini- 
tion of commercial education, making 
such differentiations in commercial, 
business, economic, and vocational edu- 
cation, as each deemed vital. In writing 
its definition, each Institution Member 
considered changes in the concept and 
range of education, changes in the sta- 
tus of business and business men in so- 
ciety, changes in the business unit— 
form, size, speed, spread—and changes 
in the concept, use and disposition of 
money from the point of view of the 
individual. These difinitions were as- 
sembled by the President into a com- 
posite definition which was amended by 
the Executive Board. This method of 
procedure was adopted so as (1) to dis- 
abuse the minds of the Members of 
present practices, as disclosed by two 
surveys of commercial teacher trainin 
institutions in the United States whic 
had been reported at previous meetings, 
and (2) to avoid latent assumptions, 
subject-matter starting-points, and in- 
adequate techniques, in theorizing, as 
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had been revealed at two previous con- 
ferences in attempts to state ‘‘what 
should constitute teacher training’’. 

In the diversity of opinion on the 
dual nature of education, particularly 
commercial education, money stands 
out as the cue concept in educating indi- 
viduals (1) in the functions of spending, 
saving, and investing; (2) in the busi- 
ness aspects of their vocations as far- 
mers, homemakers, artists, etc.; and 
(3) in business vocations as clerks, sec- 
retaries, accountants, managers, etc. 
The composite definition recognizes 
money as the central concept of modern 
business education. Such a definition 
necessitates the construction—not a 
reconstruction and certainly not a re- 
organization—of a commercial curri- 
culum on all educational levels from 
the elementary school through the pro- 
fessional school of business and the 
teacher training institution. 

The formulating of a statement of 
principles upon which to construct a 
asically sound in educa- 
tional theory and policy, with respect 
to the future as well as the present situ- 
ation, was recognized as a cooperative 
task. Accordingly, the Association in- 
vited leading educationists and presi- 
dents of various types of business organ- 
izations to attend the meeting and take 

art in the discussion. About two hun- 
feed State Superindendents of Public 
Instruction, superintendents of city 
schools, members of faculties of teacher 
training institutions, public school 
teachers, business men and presidents of 
business organizations, from various 
parts of the United States, attended the 
meeting. The President of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence expressed his 
interest and approval of the undertaking 
at the luncheon. The President of the 
National Educational Association was 
unable .to attend, but through a state- 
ment which was read during the morn- 
ing session, commended the method of 

rocedure and requested that emphasis 

laid upon the ‘‘fact that business has 

a social obligation to our American 

BP xacces —that the individual life 

is worth more than the business and 

that business exists to serve the indi- 
vidual life’’. 

At the meeting two important educa- 
tional committees and two specialists 
—one in educational theory and one in 
economic theory—presented their views 
on the relationships of business educa- 
tion. Mr. J. B. Edmonson, University 
of Michigan, speaking for the National 
Advisory Committee on Education, 
discussed the major issues before the 
Committee and some of the tentative 
proposals that have been considered by 
the Committee. Mr. C. W. Jarvis, 
Principal of the Central High School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, speaking for 
the Department of Superintendence 
Committee on the Relations of Educa- 
tion to the Needs of the Community as 


a Whole, pointed out the trends re- 
vealed through the work of the Com- 
mittee with boys and girls who with- 
drew from the public schools. Mr. H. 
Gordon Hullfish, Ohio State University 
reviewed the reports of the two com- 
mittees and discussed the dangers of 
using such terms as ‘‘producer’’andf” 
““consumer’’ in the composite defini- 
tion and the advantages of confinin 
the definition to cue concepts whic 
would ‘“‘prepare the student to deal 
with change, to accept the responsi- 
bility for dealing with change noua 
ing the student concious of the social 
conflicts that have arisen in the past as 
business moved from the ken of the 
individualist to the social arena’’. Mr. 
Paul Douglas, University of Chicago, 
discussed some of the issues of federal 
versus state financing of education and 
related facts with respect to the de- 
crease in real wages of clerical workers. 
The conference as a whole in discus- 
sion made recommendations to the As- 
sociation’s Committee on A Statement 
of the Obligations and Position of Com- 
mercial Education in Our Social and 
Economic Order, as to what should and 
should not be included in its report. 
The Committee consists of Mr. F. G. 
Nichols, Harvard University, Chair- 
man; Mr. Alfred Sorenson, University 
of Californis; Mr. J. H. Dodd, State 
Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Vir- 
inia; and Mr. P. A. Carlson, State 
, ar College, Whitewater, Wis- 
consin. This Committee is empowered 


~ to seek the cooperation of specialists in 


all fields and all levels of education and 
to appoint such subsidiary committees 
as are needed in the development of the 
concept — to commercial educa- 
tion on all levels. It will report at the 
next annual conference of the Associa- 
tion held at the time and place of The 
Department of Superintendence meet- 


ing. 


WHY KROGER IS INTERESTED IN 
THE DETROIT COOPERATIVE 
HIGH SCHOOL 
By Mr. G. A. Cryer 
Educational Director, Kroger Grocery and 
Baking Company 

There are many reasons why the 
executives of the Kroger Grocery and 
Baking Company are interested in the 
cooperative merchandising course given 
at the Wilbur Wright High School in 
Detroit. Some of these are personal 
and practical in nature, others are 
civic and economic. The practical ad- 
vantages are naturally appealing, and 
no modern executive can be blind to 
civic and economic cooperation. The 
executive staff of The Kroger Grocery 
and Baking Company thoroughly be- 





lieves in the philosophy that if you 
help improve someone else, you help 
yourself at the same time. 

In this educational move we recog- 
nize that we owe a responsibility to 


> 


our younger generation that is very 
specific in nature. We believe that if 
we train our youth to be good mer- 
chants, we are helping them in a very 
practical way to make a better living 
for themselves and for those who are 
or will be dependent upon them. We 
believe that this training is every bit 
as valuable as that rendered by a trade 
school, if it sends the young man out 
into the world with a profitable voca- 
tion. 

We believe we can render a real and 
a very practical service to the com- 
munity in which the training is being 
given. As the youth is given an oppor- 
tunity to learn a profitable merchan- 
= business, we believe that in a 
very direct way we are making a better 
citizen of him. In this day of increas- 
ing crime we feel that practical educa- 
tion of this nature will help solve the 
greatest problem confronting our pub- 
lic schools today. If there is any out- 
standing major factor which can be 
pointed out as the cause of much of 
our delinquency, it is the imperfect 
preparation of our young men and 
women for taking up the burdens and 
responsibilities P civic life. If we can 
develop this youth into a real grocery 
merchant, then as he grows up and 
assumes his place in civic and social 
life, he will be a credit and a greater 
asset to his community. The boy can 
be made happy and secure in his work 
because he knows how to do it better 
and understands more fully what is 
expected of him. 

t has been the policy of our Com- 
pany for many years to do all it can 
to help youth toward more education. 
As an example the Company regularly 
awards the Kroger Scholarship at each 
of our twenty-three branches to high 
school graduates who have made cer- 
tain scholastic records. 

There are naturally some direct re- 
turns which we expect and will look 
for. No corporation could spend the 
stockholders’ money without justify- 
ing it as being in some way of direct 
benefit to the Company. In the present 
case we may point out that we will get 
a very definite return which will 
justify whatever expense is involved. 

First, it will give the stores a supply of 
well trained clerks who are interested 
in their job and who are looking 
ahead five to seven years when they 
will be fitted for better positions with 
the Company. Clerks of this type make 
a better impression on the customer— 
customers — and like good 
service. If all of our clerks understood 
better this relationship that exists be- 
tween the clerk and the buying public, 
our stores could render to the com- 
munity an even greater share of the 
service which that community right- 
fully expects. We recognize that only 
as our stores render this service do we 
have a right to operate. 
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Secondly, this cooperation gives to 
the store a clerk who recognizes his 
responsibility to his community and 
who wants to render it. Due to con- 
sideration of his work as education he 
will want to know more about his 
merchandise so that he can sell his 
customers a menu instead of a single 
item. He will be interested in finding 
out whether the customer knows how 
to use his merchandise to the best ad- 
vantage. He will consider such ques- 
tions as, ‘‘Is the customer using the 
right kind of merchandise?’’; ‘Will a 
lower priced item be more serviceable, 
or will a higher priced item be the 
most economical?’’. If a customer 
wants to make a peach pie, he recog- 
nizes that she will get a better value 
from one of the lower priced brands of 
peaches, and get just as good results 
as if she purchased the most expensive. 
This is the type of service which takes 
time to instill in a group of store 
salesmen. Three years of cooperative 
work will give time for this kind of 
training. 

As a third advantage, we expect 
this type of training to give us sta- 
bility in our employment situation. 
The highest turnover occurs in the 
earliest periods of employment. At 
that time of readjustment on the job 
there is naturally much unrest. A co- 
operative relationship of this kind 
will add balance during the learning 
periods and should reduce our labor 
turn-over. 

Lastly, we expect to develop a group 
of potential store managers, district 
and divisional sales managers, sales 
promotion men, merchandise buyers, 
and other key men in our organiza- 
tion. You see we really expect a great 
deal in return for our cooperation in 
this undertaking. 

An important item in the success of 
this work will be the selection of the 
students to take this training. There 
are three sets of standards that will 
determine who is eligible for admit- 
tance to the school. The first set will 
be based on grade and test. Inasmuch 
as the Wilbur Wright High School is 
a senior high school, all students must 
have successfully finished their ninth 
grade of work, and must pass such 
psychological tests as are set up by 
the Board of Education. The second 
requirement is determined by the laws 
of the State of Michigan, which set 
the minimum working age of minors, 
at sixteen years. The third step in 
selection is a process by which the 
personnel department of the Detroit 
Branch determines from interview and 
general observation of the prospective 
student whether or not he has certain 
characteristics or traits which are im- 
portant for success in the merchandis- 
ing business. The officials of the Wilbur 
Wright High School have been un- 
usually cooperative in working out 


this question of determining who is 
eligible. 

The problem for recruiting students 
for the course is, however, more 
acute than one would ordinarily ex- 
pect. The first difficulty we encountered 
was to select students of the mer- 
chandise type from among the student 
applicants. To get the best results in 
recruiting students it seems it is going 
to be necessary to go back into the 
grades and junior high school to start 
the work. It is also going to be neces- 
sary to get over to all the Vocational 
Councilors of the City Schools of 
Detroit a new idea of the opportunities 
for the retail merchant who knows his 
business. There seems to be a wrong 
impression among vocational coun- 
cilors about this opportunity and this 
has limited the number of available 
students for this course. 

Another difficulty in recruiting for 
this type of training was due to the 
fact that cooperative courses in the 
merchandising field are new. The co- 
operative courses in the trades have 
been in use long enough to be well 
established. The students and the 
councilors know them well enough so 
that they are accepted and understood. 
The type of student who would make 
good in the merchandise field will 
have to be sold the idea, just as the 
students were in the trades in the earlier 
days of that cooperative training. 
How this can be done best is really a 
school problem. The executives of 
The Kroger Grocery and Baking Com- 
pany will be very glad to render any 
assistance they can in solving this 
problem. 

For this cooperative course the 
length of the cooperative periods both 
in school and on the job are already 
set up by the executives in charge of 
the Wilbur Wright High School, as 
consisting of two weeks in school and 
two weeks on the job. 

The school executives have been 
very open minded in their convictions 
as to what should be taught during 
the school training period. In the con- 
ferences that have been held all were 
agreed that the information taught 
should be vocational and very specific 
in its nature; should be practical when- 
ever possible, and should in the end 
give the boy the information that will 
make him a first class grocery mer- 
chant. The phrase “Grocery Mer- 
chant’’ was interpreted not in terms 
of salesmanship or delivery, but in 
terms of “‘knowledge of markets’, 
““prices’’, ‘“‘uses’’, ‘‘seasons’’, “‘qual- 
ity’’, ‘customers’, ‘‘sales’’, and the 
idea of a well rounded man trained in 
every phase of the grocery business. 

The course has been built up with a 
very broad idea of making the student 
the best informed youth in his line 
that it is possibie to produce. The 
major part of the school program will 
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deal with practical grocery merchan- 
dise information. 

There will be included three years of 
English that will be taught from the 
grocery merchandising point of view, 
or penn conversational English 
and correct pronunciation. The Com- 
mercial Geography, requiring a year 
to a year and a half, will be taught 
along the same line. Instead of teach- 
ing fisheries, canneries, milling, and 
agricultural relations in a general way, 
specific information will be given on 
each subject. As an example, in study- 
ing salmon catching, canning and pre- 
paring the salmon for the market, 
will be taken up so the student will 
be able to tell a customer all that is 
required about this food fish. 

The history of merchandising may 
be taught in order to give the store 
manager a background of knowledge 
of the progress and development of 
this science. We believe that early in 
the student’s training he should be 
made conscious of the fact that his 
personality is an important factor in 
the merchandising business and that 
to be successful he must develop it in 
a very positive wav. 

We believe the course should give a 
great deal of time to the economic 
rinciples and laws which guide the 
Seudieite the student has chosen as his 
life occupation. He should understand 
thoroughly the principles back of 
displays — ordering merchandise — 
rotating stocks — profits — losses — 
and other 1" just as important. 

He should know how to apply 
salesmanship and selling principles to 
the retail grocery business. These 
should be interpreted in the problems 
that he meets in the store daily so 
that he will understand their import- 
ance and know how to use them. 

The grocery merchant must under- 
stand foods, not only as to their source 
and how to sell them from the store, 
but the way in which they are pre- 
pared for use in the home by the cus- 
tomer. This includes a working knowl- 
edge of calories, balanced menus, food 
hygiene, and other major food rela- 
tions, so that he may aid the house- 
wife to buy properly and wisely. In 
order that the students may have a 
better understanding and appreciation 
of this problem we are suggesting that 
their course of study in school require 
at least one year of cooking. 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Com- 
pany believes in this program and is 
anxious and willing to do all in its 
power to make it a success. With this 
idea in mind we have felt that the de- 
tailed administration of such a program 
must be well organized. We believe 
that the work period of the student 
should be just as instructive from the 
practical side as the training in the 
school, and that each should be closely 
coordinated with the other. 
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We believe that the student’s work 
in the store should be so organized 
as to give him the best ge train- 
ing in all the major P ases of mer- 
chandising. This should be planned in 
advance to cover each period that the 
student is in the store. We believe 
that the work period should give the 
student a type of training which is 


‘comparable in quality to the training 


given in the school, and that the 
schedule should be flexible enough so 
that the student can be assigned to 
definite work at times when it will 
give him the most benefit. These work 
schedules should be so organized as to 
require the student to make good as a 
workman, as well as to give him good 
basic training in the practical a of 
merchandising. 

We believe it is advisable however 
that the student know that the work 
schedules are only guides and that they 
may be varied whenever desirable be- 
cause of store or school conditions. It 
is also well for him to understand that 
while a definite job has been assigned 
to him during his work period for 
positive concentration and study, he is 
still held responsible for his other 
store work, which may be routine and 
waiting on customers 

The schedule should be an organized 
outline of jobs that go to make up the 
major responsibilities of the Grocery 
merchant. These jobs or studies include 
such merchandise problems as order- 
ing, rotating, stock, ve ori organi- 
zation to put on a special sale, getting 
the most out of Company advertising, 
and many others. 

During each one of the student's 
periods on the job he will be given one 
of the major problems of the grocery 
merchant for concentration and work. 
This does not mean that he will be 
relieved of all other work of the store, 
but it does mean that he will be given 
every opportunity to do the work 
assigned to him by the work schedule, 
and the manager will help him to 
develop in that field. 

The schedule should assure the stu- 
dent of a progressive course of training 
and experience, starting with the sim- 
plest tasks and working toward the 
most difficult. 

This schedule must, however be a 
flexible program so as to best fit into 
the problems of the store. If a par- 
ticular store is having difficulty with 
its retail balance, that would be the 
best time for the student to concen- 
trate on that particular subject. In 
that way the store seer could get 
the fullest cooperation of the student 


in solving the problem. Such a flexible 
program, and fitting it to such problems 
would be an important factor in main- 
taining the interest of the student. 
The work schedule as it is set up for 
the student will assure him the oppor- 
tunity of studying the major problems 


of merchandising in a very practical 
way. 

We also believe that the store 
managers and supervisors under whom 
these students work should make re- 
he to the school of their progress. 

hese reports should be made at regu- 
lar intevals, to be decided upon by 
the executives of the Wilbur Wright 
High School and representatives of the 
Personnel Department of the Detroit 
Branch of the Kroger Grocery and 
Baking Company, and should be simple 
and thoroughly understood by both the 
student and the store manager and 
supervisor. They should cover such 
points as “‘Does the student fit into 
the job’’, ‘‘is his work satisfactory’’, 
““conduct’’, ‘‘Does he have a potential 
value to the Company?’’ The reports 
should also cover his punctuality ‘and 
regularity of attendance. 

We believe it would be very profit- 
able for the student to write up a 
report at the close of each week of his 
work periods, and that this would add 
to the effectiveness of the training he 
receives in the store. This would re- 
quire him to be constantly awake to 
the things going on around him. 
Knowing that he will be required to 
write a report, he will be on the look- 
out for those things which affect his 
work. It will cause him to question 
the manager and his supervisor in 
order to get a better understanding of 
the things he is required to do. It will 
also give his manager and supervisor 
‘aN Opportunity to determine whether 
the boy understands and is profiting 
by his experience. It should be one of 
the fundamental factors in selling the 
boy to the management, because if the 
report is good it will call special at- 
tention to him in a very desirable 
way. 

In order that maximum returns may 
be secured from the writing of the co- 
ordination report, the store manager 
and supervisor should have a respon- 
sibility toward it. If we could get 
either of these two individuals in- 
terested to the point of assigning the 
problem for the report, it would be 
very desirable. Until this is achieved, 
the coordination problem may be sug- 
gested by the Coendination Depart- 
ment of the school through the man- 
ager and supervisor. 

In any case the store manager and 
supervisor should look over carefully 
and grade each of these reports, par- 
ticularly from the standpoint of ac- 
curacy of content, definiteness with 
which the problem has been covered, 
and completeness of the report. Cor- 
rections should be made to the student 
personally by either the supervisor or 
store manager before his return to 
school so that he will receive the 
maximum benefit. 

We believe the Coordination Report 
should be worked into close coopera- 
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tion with the study of English and 
should be a very definite part of that 
course. The Cooperative Report should 
be linked with the job assignment for 
the, work period. If the student’s work 
during the period centers around re- 
ceiving merchandise, the report should 
be on some related phase such as 
shorts, going into causes for shorts, 
reporting shorts or errors, checking 
procedure, receiving from outside de- 
liverymen, or from company truck, 
handling damaged, frosted or frozen 
merchandise, the store’s relation to 
the delivery man, the need for co- 
operation, and the many other angles 
of such a problem. 

Of course this kind of a cooperative 
program cannot function without the 
full cooperation of the store manager 
and the supervisor. The degree to which 
they are sold on such a program will 
largely determine its success or failure. 
It is very important to carefully select 
the store managers under whom these 
boys will work. After this selection is 
made, it is necessary to educate them 
as to their definite responsibilities, and 
to teach them to understand the pur- 
pose of the program, the use of sched- 
ules, and how they can cooperate most 
effectively. They should understand 
the importance of the report on the 
progress of the student, how this re- 
port is made out, and when it should 
be in; how to get the report to the 
school executives and how to keep his 
personnel department in close contact 
with the progress of the boys while 
they are working. 

We believe that a manual of pro- 
cedure should be drawn up, giving de- 
tailed instructions on the particular 
responsibilities of the poll 0 the 
Kroger Grocery and Baking Company, 
the store manager, the supervisor, and 
the school. In this way there will be 
created a smooth running machine 
with a much greater chance for success. 
We believe a relationship of this nature 
can be profitable to everyone involved. 

We are sure that three years of study 
on major problems of this nature will 
give the student a good foundation 
upon which to build his future career 
as a grocery merchant. It will help 
him to develop judgments that are 
sound and materially aid him in be- 
becoming a success in his field of mer- 
chandising. 
m4 D 
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OBJECTIVES AND METHODS IN 
TRAINING TEACHERS OF 
HOME ECONOMICS* 


Mary BEEMAN 


Head Home Economics Department, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Ind. 


A few days ago I heard a term applied 
to the training of teachers which, to 
my mind, expresses a very important 
objective of home economics teaching. 
The user of the term said be found a 
large number of teachers lacking in 
““flexible-mindedness."" Home Econo- 
mics teachers need to have this attitude 
toward the home itself or how can we 
understand the vast differences in homes 
and in personalities in order to think 
in terms of individual homes and indi- 
vidual pupils and not ‘“‘mass produc- 
tion’’ as it were. 

A number of studies have been made 
to determine the function of the home 
as indicated by the activities carried on 
within it; social and community con- 
ditions affecting it; the interests of the 
members of the aly; the rapid changes 
that the home has been obliged to onze, 
even sometimes fundamentally. 

The home today is less isolated, so- 
cial contacts have broadened and diver- 
sified, and so the activities and respon- 
sibilities traditionally associated with 
the home and homemaking have been 
changing. They have undergone a 
process of specialization and disinte- 
gtation, which in respect to the tradi- 
‘tional activities and responsibilities, 
has resulted in a more or less complete 
socialzation or industrialization. The 
cmH house represents socialization 
to a high degree and the tin can and 
delicatessen meal, food preparation from 
an industrial center. 

If our students are to acquire this 
‘‘flexible-minded’’ attitude, results of 
the above studies must be made avail- 


able to them for interpretation and 
evaluation in terms of present day val- 
ues. As a result the student should be 
given certain _— of view regarding 
the home. The first of these is the 
sociological—the conviction that the 
home is an indispensable social institu- 
tion with certain fundamental and 
minimum requirements for meeting its 
obligations and with other factors 
which may be controlled in part. Other 
subjects contributing to this view point 
are psychology, ethics, economics, all 
all of which can help to guide us 
through the maze of difficult problems. 
The many reports upon which the White 
House conference on Child Health and 
Protection was based, bear strong evi- 
dence that there is no substitute for the 
home in the development of well-ad- 
justed human beings. 

In the next place the student should 
be led to see the home from a scientific 
point of view. He should be able to 
understand the basic principles of sci- 
ence needed for proper functioning of 
the home and to apply scientific infor- 
mation to daily programs. Science 
should help him to be more observant; 
to think more clearly and recognize the 
relation between cause and effect; to 
develop’ a critical attitude and to dis- 
cover sources of information that will 
help him to solve future problems. The 
necessary materials for the develop- 
ment of a scientific attitude can be 
drawn from the fields of chemistry, 
nutrition, physics, physiology, biology, 
and the natural sciences. 

Just as truly as industry and science 
have taken the manual labor out of the 
home they have increased the manager- 
ial procedure in the home. 

And so a third fundamental in build- 
ing up our objective is the ability to see 
the managerial problems connected with 
homemaking—the management of time 
and energy if the skills and techniques 


are to be efficiently carried on and some 
time left for other purposes. The man- 
agement of finances if the comfort 
standards of the home are to be met and 
a reserve built up for future needs. It is 
one thing to be able to make a budget 
but quite another to make a budget 
work, no matter whether it be 
a budget of time or money. The most 
difficult and sensitive problems of man- 
agement are involved in dealing with 
the individuals in the home so that 
there will be happy, satisfying rela- 
tions between the different groups. 

Out of all this should grow probably 
the most important part of our objec- 
tives—a sound philosophy of home 
life. As expressed by Dean Henry W. 
Holmes, Dean of the Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University, ‘‘A 
philosophy of the home is the founda- 
tion of homemaking, and the curricu- 
lum of the homemaker should result in 
a manifold of skills, knowledges, and 
understandings unified by a general 
conception which gives balance, pro- 
portion, vitality, restraint, and artisty 
to the exercise of all of them.’’ Such, it 
seems to me, would be a worthy goal 
in the training of teachers. 

The outcomes of such a yoy of 
training of teachers should result in 
adaptability, open-mindedness to ad- 
just to new situations and courage to 
face the many problems that are con- 
fronting the home today and to help 
others to adjust their lives to them. 

By what methods shall we accom- 
plish these aims? There is just one way 
to begin and that is to start our teach- 
ing with the pupil and start with him 
where he is. We must understand the 
pupil’s needs, abilities, interests, activi- 
ties and ideals if we are to help him to 


do better the things he is already doing 
at home and to reveal higher activities 
and create a desire for them and help 
to make them possible of realization. A 
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few days ago I sat in meeting in which 
there were representatives of general 
education, teacher trainers and critic 
teachers in home economics and school 
administrators. The purpose of the con- 
ference was to devise ways and means 
for the improvement of home economics 
teaching. An elementary school prin- 
cipal criticised our student teachers be- 
cause they were not able to adjust to 
the child’s level. To illustrate, he said, 
our teachers came to his school with 
high ideals and standards of home life, 
which were so far beyond what the 
children in his school have or could 
ever hope to have that their teaching 
was ineffective. 

The clothing standard in this parti- 
cular case as expressed by the principal 
is the “‘patched clothes’’ pee. oa to) 
create a desire for patched clothes for 
Sunday and school and the wearing of 
ragged ones at home would be a worthy 
achievement, is his opinion. He said 
further that a survey of the homes re- 
vealed only a very few had bath rooms, 
or more than one bedroom and frequent- 
ly not one, and almost fifty percent 
were using coal or oil as the fuel for 
cooking. Why, then, spend time in 
this school in teaching how to care for 
the girl’s own room, or to manipulate 
a gas stove? 

When once we understand the pupil 
and his needs we should be able to 
draw from the subject matter materials 
those things which will help to solve 
his problems. 

Another criticism which was offered 
by a critic teacher was that our students 
fail to see an integrated homemaking 
program—they see it in fragments, not 
as an entity. Under the present admini- 
stration of our schools, it is very diffi- 
cult to unify our homemaking program. 
To help with this weakness we coal 
set up every situation possible where 
the student will be responsible for pro- 
viding ways and means for carrying on 
several activities simultaneously. 

To train teachers who are able to 
teach pupils and see an integrated 
homemaking program, there is proba- 
bly no device superior to the use of 

roblems—pupil problems and the 
Kemamales't problems are vital. Teach 
problems and you ee opportunity for 
pupil activity and initiative in the 
child’s level of ability, thus recogniz- 
ing individual differences in pupils. 

We need, in our methods classes, to 
teach better and more efficient means 
for testing the results. If education is 
changing our method of behavior to 
what extent does our teaching modify 
the behavior at home and in society? 
In short our whole program of train- 
ing of teachers needs to be built upon a 
functional basis instead of the subject 
matter so long in vogue. 

*An address delivered before the Vocational 
Division of the National Education Associ- 
ation, Feb. 24-25, 1931, at Detroit, Mich. 


VOCATIONAL WAILS 


Mae K. CattaHan 
Flower Technical High Sscool for Girls, 
Chicago. 

There is a child in the family of Vo- 
cational Education whose proper name 
is Causing considerable discussion among 
the school authorities. In various cities 
it is called Personal Hygiene, Cosmetic 
Therapy, Personality Development, The 
Science of Good Grooming, Indivi- 
duality Development, as well as Beauty 
Culture. While these terms all desig- 
nate some phases of the work taught, 
none are descriptive of all factors. 

In Chicago, at the Flower Technical 
High School for Girls Personal Hy- 
giene is an accredited Vocational course 
that is a combination of shop and re- 
lated science. In related science the 
physiology of the skin; the mechanics 
of digestion, respiration, and circula- 
tion; the physics of life and electricity; 
the simple chemistry of the effects of 
acids and alkilis in penetrating the 
scalp and skin; with the composition 
of creams, powders, and rouges are 
taught. They are recognized by the 
ohn parents as a needed asset for 
the present young woman as well as an 
exploratory course in future adult vo- 
cation. Then too, since interest in self 
is inherent, these courses motivate 
longer attendance in high school. Youth 
is demanding practical education in 
personal improvement. To parallel this, 
the trade is crying for more scientific 
training. Walter Alvin-Schmidt of the 
New York Royal Institute of Scientific 
Research says in the September issue of 
the American Hair Dresser, 


‘The chemical research laboratory 
is now a part of the beauty culturist’s 
professional equipment. In listening 
today to professional's talk we hear 
wun like alkalinity, precipitation, 
oxidation and many others so that 
the time is drawing near when we 
will have to add a thorough know- 
ledge of chemistry to our professional 
training.” 

Women’s Clubs, who are always 
pioneers, are interesting themselves in 
this art of good grooming. They rea- 
lize that education in this is needed by 
everyone preparing for public life, and 
by the individual not so generously 
endowed by nature. In New York state, 
the Federation of Women's Clubs has 
established an Individuality Contest 
for talented girls. It is part of their 
program at their Home Making Center 
on the 11th floor of the Grand Central 
Palace. It is a permanent exhibit of 
everything that enters into making of a 
home, operated to create a background 
for an efficient and happy family life. 
There they are sponsoring the training 
of ten young woomen in order to de- 
velop their personality along various 
lines and talents. They have hired ex- 
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pert hairdressers and cosmeticians to 
develop that beauty needed by each 
particular individual. The Advisory 
Committee of this well organized effort 
should print the success of this move- 
ment and the methods used so that 
schools coaching along the same lines 
may utilize these experiences of expert 
directors in the arts, fashions, hair- 
dressers and cosmeticians. 

This vocational infant lacks proper 
educational guidance as well as a proper 
name. The only place where one can 
find technical information is in isolated 
articles in trade magazines. The private 
trade schools have individual text 
books exploiting their methods but 
very few Te: references. There 
are household economics, laundry text- 
books, etc., but no educational guides 
for this new lustily growing subject. 

The subject may lack a proper name, 
but it does not lack proper parents. 
They are the youthful, healthful Cos- 
metic Industries and the vigorous uni- 
versal Interest in Personal Improve- 
ment. The cosmetic industry now ranks 
fifth in commercial importance. A three 
billion dollar industry must offer limit- 
less vocational possibilities to both 
men and women. Some of which are 
Beauty Culture Operators, Shop Own- 
ers, Workers and Chemists in Cosmetic 
Laboratories, in addition to Salesman- 
ship of Cosmetics and Cosmetic Ma- 
chinery. 

In four or five years, the present high 
school student will be finding his adult 
livelihood in one of these vocations. So 
interest must be taken in the wails of 
this youthful vocational education and 
its demands for a proper name and 
proper vocational guidance should be 
satisfied either by the scientific beauty 
culturist or the oncoming high school 
student body. 





CHANGE CONTENT OF EVENING 
SCHOOL COURSES 


O. D. Apams 


State Director of Vocational Education, 
Salem, Oregon. 


The content of Home Economics 
evening school courses in Oregon will 
be changed in several respects as a re- 
sult ot a survey which was made to 
determine the present interests and 
needs of homemakers. More time will 
be devoted to selection and less to con- 
struction of clothing. The same will be 
true in home furnishing as it was shown 
that few women have the creative abili- 
ty to make home accessories, but many 
can be trained to appreciate and select 
furnishings in keeping with the pro- 
visions of the family budget. 


A training course for evening school 
teachers in the vicinity of Portland was 
recently conducted for the purpose of 
improving methods and adapting courses 
in the light of the home survey. One or 
two courses in handicraft will be offered 

Continued on Page 41 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


PROBLEM 2 


Problem 2—No matter what form of job sheet or instruction 





Do You 


sheet I use in my class, how can I get the student to read and use 
Have a it? The boys read them and then toss them aside and do the work Have an 
Question? according to their own ideas. Answer? 


(Is it worth a dollar?) 








Submitted by:- Arthur Modler, Dayton, Ohio. 


Address The News Bulletin Editor, Room 225, State House, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


$5.00 will be paid for the best answer received by June 30. 


(It may pay you) 











Problem 1—‘‘John is a bright boy. He 
does his work well and finishes ahead 
of his class on all projects. Should I 
advance John to the project next above 
in line of difficulty or should I allow 
him to digress in his extra time into 
phases of his field which tend to havea 
broadening cultural value?”’ 


PROBLEM I—ANSWER 


John is a bright boy. No avenue of 
adventure is closed to him. He may 
even become an artist in his shop work. 

I would make it possible for him to 
digress. When he has mastered the 
minimum essentials of his first project 
he has learned only tool processes. 

His opportunity lies in the direction 
of creative achievement through the 
use of these same tools. He may now 
make something worthy of himself. 
This is cultural. 

A bright boy—he will venture into 
new fields. To him the shop is a labora- 
tory. Who knows what he may dis- 
cover? 

This age has little use for men who 
can do something of many things. 
Someone has said that the expert is 
one who knows more and more about 
less and less while the dilettante is 
one who knows less and less about 
more and more. If he is intelligent let 
John become an expert. With expert- 
ness comes usefulness. 

To be useful is the first step toward 
culture—Ammon Swope. 





TRAINING THE TEACHER FOR 
THE SCHOOL SHOP 


G. F. WrEsBErR 


Director of Vocational Education, South 
Bend Public Schools, South Bend, 
Indiana 

About a year ago I made a study of 
the content of the courses of study in 


Industrial Arts offered in twelve teach- 
er training agencies in the middle west. 
The study was made in order to discuss 
with our high school students, who 
wanted to become shop instructors, the 
merits of the courses offered in the vari- 
ous schools. 

A first glance at this study leaves one 
with the impression that an Industrial 
Arts teacher must be trained as a ‘‘jack- 
of-all-trades’’ type of teacher. 

Let me cite several examples of the 
technical subjects to be taken by stu- 
dents registering for the Industrial Arts 
Course. One college requires every 
student of Industrial Arts to take the 
following subjects: Mechanical Draw- 
ing, Wood Work, Printing, Household 
Mechanics, Machine Shop, Automobile 
Repair, Art Metal, Architectural Draw- 
ing, Design, Carpentry, Sheet Metal 
and Perspective Drawing. Another col- 
lege submits the following subjects 
which all students, preparing as Indus- 
trial Arts teachers, are required to take: 
Wood Work, Wood Finishing, Mechan- 
ical Drawing, Wood Turning, Cabi- 
net Making, Design, Sheet Metal, 
Home Mechanics, Patternmaking, For- 
ging, Foundry, Machine Shop and 
Printing. 

Further evidence that this *‘jack-of- 
all’’ type of training is a prevailing 
eA among colleges may be noted 
rom letters of application from these 
seeking positions in which they seem- 
ingly take pride in listing some eight or 
ten different activities, which they say, 
they are prepared to teach. 

Criticism has been heaped on the 
schools at the introduction of every 
new activity into the curriculum, but 
none have persisted in remaining under 


the eye of censure as has Industrial 
Arts. The blame for this rests in part 
on those in charge of Industrial Arts 
work; on the teachers of the work 
themselves and upon the type of prepara- 


tion given in our teacher training agen- 
cies. 

When shop work was first intro- 
duced, at the very beginning of the 
‘‘manual training’’ movement, very 
little training, if any, was required of 
shop teachers. Many such teachers now 
hold life licenses and will probably 
continue as shop teachers indefinitely. 
Small wonder that inappropriate equip- 
ment has been placed in shops. that 
tools show neglect, that courses of 
study are lacking, that projects are 
poorly designed, poorly constructed, 
a. finished, and that ‘‘skill of 

and’’ seems to be the only objective. 

What amount of training is required 
today in the preparation of an Indus- 
trial Arts teacher, and what improve- 
ments in shop teaching may we expect 
as a result of this training? 

In Iowa and Florida, for example, 
one may still obtain a license to teach 
Industrial Arts with only a half year of 
training beyond the high school. Grad- 
ual improvement in the amount of 
training required is noticeable. Today 
fourteen states require four years of 
standard college work to teach Indus- 
trial Arts; three states require three 
years, and twenty states require at least 
two years. 

At a time when the states are recog- 
nizing that extended training is essen- 
tial to the preparation of teachers of 
Industrial Arts—at such a time is it 
most important that a careful study be 
made of the type of training that will 
make the most efficient teacher. 

We will take it for granted that the 
teaching of Industrial Arts has a place 
in the schools of America. Its place is 
not closely defined as yet nor is it firmly 
established. To show that it is not 
firmly established, let the school bud- 

et fall short even a little and the In- 

ustrial Arts are first to suffer. 

What then is the trouble with Indus- 
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trial Arts? Do we teach without con- 
cerning ourselves with objectives? Do 
we fail to vitalize our work? Do we 
fail to enthuse our students? Do we 
challenge their mental powers? Do we 
analyze and organize the materials of 
our various activities so they form units 
or steps by which a student may know 
that he is progressing? 

Or, do we provide “‘busy’’ work to 
keep the boys engaged? Do we persist 
in emphasizing “‘hand skills’? Do we 
still live in the hope that general activ- 
ity with tools—makes a master of all 
situations in which tools are used? Do 
we conduct contests in our shops to see 
who can build the most projects, or 
win the prize at the county fair? 

To my notion the Industrial Arts 
program should not emphasize the 
changes only that go on ‘‘without’’ the 
student; but should be most particular 
about the activities that go on ‘‘with- 
in’’. If purposes are not found in the 
foreground; if careful planning and de- 
signing are not stressed; if the student 
isnot taught toevaluate different 
methods; if desirable personal habits 
are not formed; if the social connec- 
tions that shop activities have with life 
are not pointed out; if initiative is not 
given a chance to show itself; then In- 
dustrial Arts is not doing all for the 
student it should do. ; 

If Industrial Arts does not help the 
student to detect his interests and his 
aptitudes; if Industrial Arts does not 
make it possible for the student to 
analyze different vocations as well as 
observe them; if the student is not 
brought to see the value of education, 
even in a general way as to how it will 
influence his life work; if extended 
courses in Industrial Arts do not direct 
the student’s interests to certain exten- 
ded fields of endeavor, then Industrial 
Arts will continue to deserve criticism. 

In my judgement the one factor that 
will help bring Industrial Arts teach- 
ing to a higher level will be better 
preparation of teachers by our colleges. 

Since there is such a great variance 
in the courses of study designed to 
prepare Industrial Arts teachers, what 
changes should be recommended to im- 
prove the situation? 

My own impression is that as long 
as colleges list eight or ten different 
lines of shop activities, which all stu- 
dents alike are required to take or from 
among which students may elect, so 
long will they fail in equipping teach- 
ers for real effective service in our 
school shops. 

Would medicine, for example, be the 
profession it is, if medical students 
could choose promiscuously from unre- 
lated subjects? Would we get efficient 
engineers if there were no controlled 
course, which guides them specifically 
during the four years they are in col- 
lege? 

Medicine, the engineering courses, 


and in fact, the liberal arts courses, de- 
mand certain limitations in the elec- 
tion the student makes from the studies 
offered. Engineering colleges, for ex- 
ample, have standardized their courses. 
Examine the fundamental subjects 
which they consider basic to engineer- 
ing, such as mathematics and the phy- 
sical sciences, and you will find them 
much the same in all colleges. 

What about Industrial Arts? Have we 
developed a philosophy? Do we know 
our objectives—such as medicine and 
such as engineering know theirs? What 
agreement has been reached by the 
various teacher training agencies as to 
what is basic training for an Indus- 
trial Arts teacher? 

We can arrive at an answer to this 
question by ae the courses of 
study offered by the different colleges 
that prepare Industrial Arts teachers. 

First of all let me take something for 
granted which many may think is still 
a subject for debate. I think that an 
Industrial Arts teacher is not well 
grounded for his work if his training 
has not included fundamental mathe- 
matics and physical science. A paper 
might well fe written discussing this 
phase of the problem. 

Just as mathematics and physical 
science is essential to the training of an 
engineer—so is it essential for the train- 
ing of a competent shop man. 

If you can agree with me that mathe- 
matics and physical science are impor- 
tant in the training of a shop teacher, 


‘ then you can investigate for yourself 


how few such courses are required of 
students in the leading Industrial Arts 
training centers. One of the outstand- 
ing institutions, noted especially for 
the preparation of Industrial Arts 
teachers, requires only a total of four 
semester hours in mathematics—science 
not required at all. Contrasted with 
this you find leading engineering col- 
leges requiring as a minimum some 
twenty-eight or thirty semester hours 
in these subjects. 

Let us examine the part of these 
courses of study that relate more speci- 
fically to the shop work. These range 
from the examples cited earlier in the 
paper, showing no sequence of studies 
at all, to those which show a tendency 
toward specialization in one definite 
field. Even when colleges state in their 
catalogs that a student should major in 
some one activity, an examination at 
graduation of the actual studies in 
which they have received credit shows 
that many unrelated studies appear. An 
examination of the description of the 
courses as outlined in the catalog most 
often proves that not enough work is 
offered to give opportunity Be speciali- 
zation. 

One well-known college states that a 
major must be selected from the fol- 
lowing fields: General Industrial Arts, 
Wood Work, Metal Working, Auto- 
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mobile Repair, Printing, Drawing and 
Design or Electricity. Then they de- 
scribe what is meant by a major in 
these subjects. I will enumerate the re- 
quired subjects listed for one of the ma- 
jors: In Electricity for example, the 
catalog states the major shall consist of: 
3 hours in Descriptive Geometry, 3 in 
General Metal, 3 in Architectural Draw- 
ing, 3 in Machine Shop, 3 in Electrical 
Apparatus, 3 in Automobile Electricity, 
3 in Electrical Bench, 3 in Electrical Ma- 
chines and 6 hours selected in general 
from the department. Is this really a 
‘enema training in electricity? 
The discouraging part of all of this 
type of training is this: a student be- 
lieves he has specialized in Electricity 
and with the stamp of approval of a 
standard college, starts out to teach the 
subject to high school students. Stu- 
dents coming into his shop course may 
have had considerable electrical theory 
in high school physics. The teacher 
finds that he fails in interesting this 
group. The preparation the college has 
given him, which he soon discovers, is 
much too limited to conduct the work 
appropriately in a high school. What 
has just been said about Electricity is 
equally true of all the other activities. 

Some colleges still retain the term 
“manual training’ in their catalogs. 
Many teacher training agencies still 
teach the Industrial Arts as if skill were 
the only essential. This probably had 
its origin in the very beginnings of the 
manual training movement. Wood- 
working started as ‘‘manual training”’ 
and even today it is mostly that. It was 
unfortunate that woodworking was the 
first of the arts to be introduced. Not 
having a —" engineering science 
the emphasis in the beginning was 
placed on “‘skill’’, on exacting exercises. 
Today we dignify the exercises by call- 
ing them ‘projects’. 

Because shop instructors continue to 
hand out credits to boys who will use 
their hands only, the academic division 
of the American high school has come 
to feel that the logical place for the 
low IQ's is the school shop. The lazy 
mental type will be found in quantity 
in all our Industrial Arts shops. Be- 
cause this type of boy has such a poorly 
organized mind, he above all should be 
taught to ‘think’, rather than just to 
be permitted to ‘play’ with his hands. 
If we want to attract the mentally alert 
boys to our shops we must organize 
our high school course of study so that 
the content will challenge the mental 
make-up of the boy. Not until we do 
this will we gain the respect of the 
academic teachers and the enrolment in 
our shops of the high grade boy. 

While I am on this So sub- 
jecz I want to say very plainly that one 


of the weakest spots in the whole 
training program is the lack of empha- 
sis given to courses of study that will 
function when the new teacher gets on 
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the job. In all my experience I have yet 
to meet a teacher, just out of a train- 
ing agency, who has any sort of suit- 
able outline of work for even his speci- 
ality, if any can ever be said to have 
specialized. In view of the work of 
Professor Selvidge, I want to temper 
this last remark, but since I have not 
had the good fortune to obtain teachers 
from his institution I shall not want to 
change the remark in any way. 

No careful study has ever been made 
of why woodwork should occupy so 
prominent a place in all Industrial Arts 
departments. An extended study _— 
reveal that it rests 0 on the fact 
that the Russians before 1876 made 
their historic exercises out of wood. 
Had they used cement we might possi- 
bly by now be in the “‘stone age’’ of 
our ‘‘manual training’’ existence. 

We are in a rut as far as woodwork 
is concerned. We prepare woodworking 
teachers by the banicod, and by the 
hundred these same men go out into 
the field and introduce still more wood- 
work. Industrial Arts has become 
synonomous with woodworking. 

Shall we continue to prepare teachers 
of woodwork? I am tempted to say that 
we shall—at least for ihe present. The 
content of our course of study and our 
methods of presentation should materi- 
ally change. Furthermore, only a small 
proportion of those in training for In- 
dustrial Arts teaching should prepare 
for woodworking. 

Suppose then a high school boy 
wants to become a teacher of wood- 
working. Can the teacher training col- 
lege with a free conscience keep recom- 
mending to him that he spend half of 
his time in shops that pertain to wood- 
working, such as bench work, furni- 
ture making, cabinet making, mill 
work, carpentry, upholstering, wood 
finishing, etc.2 To my mind this is a 
tremendous waste of time. In the first 
place a student in college should not 
pursue a technical activity for a period 
of years, if the science and the mathe- 
matics on. which the activity rests is so 
elemental, that the activity fails to 
rise to the level of an engineering sci- 
ence. You will admit, of course, that 
very few colleges have departments of 
woodworking engineering. 

What then is the logical preparation 
for an Industrial Arts teacher, or more 
specifically, how shall we train a teach- 
er of woodworking? Until our colleges 
and others interested in Industrial Arts 
develop a pegs ed of their own, I 
am tempted to believe that the basic 
technical training now offered generally 
in our engineering schools, plus the 
usual courses in Education and Practice 
Teaching and plus some practical wood- 
working experience, will produce 
teachers far superior to those now be- 
ing trained by our colleges. 

The woodworking experiences, how- 
ever, should be procured during vaca- 


tions. Experience in practically all of 
the woodworking activities mentioned 
above can be obtained rather easily 
during the summer months. Instead of 
being under heavy expense at college, 
learning carpentry, mill work, or cabi- 
net work, it is easily possible to secure 
pay in return for services rendered, 
while learning the woodworking acti- 
vities. I believe other activities, such as 
printing, sheet metal—in fact any type 
of shop experiece—had better be ob- 
tained under this combined plan of at- 
tendance at a technical college and ac- 
tive engagement during the summer 
months in the activities relating very 
definitely to what is to be taught. Co- 
operative relations might easily be es- 
tablished with industry. Theoretical 
work could be done at college—but 
practical experience should be obtained 
on the job. 

If Industrial Arts, as stated a moment 
ago, is essentially to be used as a me- 
dium to secure changes “‘within’’ the 
boy, why is wood any better than an 
electric circuit, a timing gear, a punch 
and die, or a font of type? 

Woodwork certainly has not been 
selected because it reflects the work of 
the majority of the employed workers. 
The 1927 U. S. Census of the manufac- 
turing industries, shows that the pro- 
ducts made of iron and steel outnumber 
lumber products about twelve to one. 
Even printing and paper products out- 
number those of wood. Further reports 
show that wood is on the decline as 
far as manufacturing is concerned and 
iron, steel and other materials are 
rapidly taking its place. No one would 
think any longer of introducing wood- 
work into schools because of its ex- 
tended use in industry. On basis of use 
in industry we should emphasize in- 
stead the materials used in the machine 
trades. 

Since woodworking has been so 
widely introduced in practically all 
schools, the evils to which it was sub- 
ject have been inherited by the later 
arts. These, if you will study them have 
been made to emphsize ‘‘skill’’. 

Take Electricity for example. Some 
schools will build as many as two pro- 
jects in one semester, the first one, a 
buzzer; the second one, an electric 
toaster. Very often the boys who con- 
struct these projects cannot trace the 
circuit in the buzzer, nor do they know 
the pecular properties of nichrome 
wire, which causes the toaster to heat. 
Furthermore, mother will not give the 
toaster breakfast table space, because 
the design and the veciheancahaiy for 
the most part are atrocious. Such 
teaching you will certainly agree is a 
deliberate waste of time for high school 
students. 

In the Machine Shop work we do 
about as badly. The teacher designs 
elaborate devices and jigs, afterwards 
used as forms over which to bend and 
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twist some thin strips of wrought iron 
in the making of a project, such as a 
fern stand, and umbrella rack or a bird 
cage. The only trouble with all this is 
that the boys are not permitted to as- 
sist in the designing od-chs jig. If this 
were allowed and the work would stop 
with the completion of the device, it 
would be a desirable piece of work. 

Machine Shop work, so closely re- 
lated to the field of mechanical engi- 
neering, is filled with such really 
worth-while problems that we fail in 
our work if we do not connect it with 
the principles, the science and the ma- 
thematics of the field. Just skill of hand 
is of no avail. We must concern our- 
selves with processes—less with ma- 
terial results. 

But how can the teacher of Indus- 
trial Arts know what the principles of 
mechanical engineering are? How can 
he know how science and mathematics 
relate to the problems of the shop when 
his training has neglected them? 

Instead of being required to limit 
himself to a definite field of activity, 
such as mechanical engineering, devot- 
ing a great deal of time to science and 
mathematics as they relate to engineer- 
ing, the machine shop teacher, as now 
being prepared, is forced to omit much 
of the science and the mathematics that 
is fundamental—and required to spend 
hours in unrelated shops acquiring 
skill. 

Little heed is paid to the psycholo- 
gical principle that a single individual 
cannot train his nervous system in all 
the different kinds of skill required in 
the wide range of the practical arts. 
Society, of course, is concerned with 
all these arts, but the individual must 
limit his attention to a narrow range of 
activities. 

Every activity, such as woodwork- 
ing, machine shop, electricity, sheet 
metal, automobile repair, forging, 
foundry, etc., has certain fundamental 
essentials , which, being introductory 
and often very elementary, are for the 
most part possessed to a degree by 
everybody. Yet this introductory ma- 
terial is presented in good faith by the 
college to every student preparing as a 
teacher. Quite often it es that 
these same students have had much the 
same introduction to the subject in the 
shops of the high school. By the time 
this introductory material is once more 
safely ‘stowed away’, for activity num- 
ber one, the time allowed for this par- 
ticular activity has elapsed and the 
student must learn the introductory 
work to some eight or nine other acti- 
vities. The time never comes when In- 
dustrial Arts students arrive at the 
stage where anything becomes so diffi- 
cult that it taxes them mentally. 

Were we to stack a control group of 
Industrial Arts teachers up against an- 
other control group of highly special- 
ized engineers, I am tempted to believe 
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that the same set of problem-situations 
assigned to both, would fare poorly in 
the hands of the Industrial Arts group. 
Not because of a difference of IQ—but 
because their training did not subject 
them to the constant solving of more 
and more difficult problems. It may be 
possible and highly probable that be- 
cause Industrial Arts teacher training 
agencies deal so latgely with ‘skills’ 
and with elementary information, that 
the student groups attracted to their 
departments do not measure up in 
quality with the group who choose 
engineering. 

I am inclined to the belief, too, that 
the present instructors in our teacher train- 
ing colleges have been trained, much as 
they are now training their students, 
in the heterogenuous manner, which I 
consider detrimental to the Industrial 
Arts situation as we find it today. Even 
professors would do well ‘‘to know 
more and more of less and less.’’ Unless 
we get specialists in the various activi- 
ties that colleges propose to teach, and 
unless colleges extend the content of 
their courses in the various fields, we 
need not expect any immediate im- 
provement in the teacher-training pro- 
gram. 

Teachers, with only elementary train- 
ing in each of a dozen unrelated activi- 
ties, cannot inspire the high school bay 
to indefinite development along a single 
activity. 

I believe it to be a fact that even the 
very best teachers quite generally un- 
derestimate the capacity and the ability 
of high school students. Examples of 
work, comparing most favorably with 
work done in freshman and sophmore 
years of college, are at times noticeable 
in certain departments of certain high 
schools. In practically every case, if 
you will investigate, you will find that 
this particular teacher’s work is excep- 
tional, because he is a specialist in his 
particular field. Because he knows the 
entire content of his particular activity 
he can arrange his material in steps or 
stages of learning, so that each step or 
stage is near enough to its predecessor 
that the student can master it without 
difficulty. By this method, problems 
that seem remote and difficult can be 
solved by the average student. If teach- 
ers, generally were trained to know 
what these steps or stages of learning 
are for their particular fields, if teach- 
ers knew the whole content of the 
single activity they teach, they in turn 
would be able to present the work to 
high school students, who would turn 
out work more expeditiously; work, 
also, of a better quality, and allow 
time besides for the iurodension of new 
and more advanced problems. 

I shall want to repeat that the teach- 
er of Industrial Arts, trained as he is 
today in just the elementary skills of 
great varieties of fundamentally differ- 
ent work-situations, cannot stimulate 


the modern boy to the objectives set 
up in an earlier part of this paper. 

Until a very careful study has been 
made of just what should constitute the 
training program for the Industrial 
Arts subjects, I believe it would be 
good policy for teacher training agen- 
cies to include in their course of study 
the fundamental studies now found in 
the engineering colleges. For example a 
teacher of electricity in an Industrial 
Arts department of any high school 
should receive a training equivalent to 
the training given an electrical engineer. 
The teacher of architecture should re- 
ceive a training equivalent to that of a 
graduate of a’standard school of archi- 
tecture. The teacher of machine drawing, 
of machine design and of machine shop 
should receive a training equivalent to 
that of a mechanical engineer. I do not 
infer that prospective teachers should 
become graduate-engineers, but if any 
one should later on choose to take out 
a degree in engineering his work might 
be atranged that possibly a half year 
additional time would give him an en- 
gineering degree. 

This more highly specialized type of 
training appeals to teachers, who have 
been trained under the old system, as 4 
superior type of training. | have many 
teachers, graduates from four year In- 
dustrial Arts colleges, now in my de- 
partment, who after years of teaching 
find their training inadequate for the 
work they are teaching. They realize 
now that a technical training, similar to 


- that for engineering, would be of much 


greater help to them. Some have al- 
ready enroled in engineering colleges, 
even though their four years of iales. 
trila Arts training have been discounted 
several years. Even if they should wish 
to complete a Liberal Arts course, the 
waste of time and money in having 
pursued the average Industrial Arts 
course would be very evident and most 
disheartening. 

The teacher will be a4 and more 
efficient if he prepares himself as a 
specialist-teacher for a definite field of 
Industrial Arts. As a specialist he 
knows one field thoroughly. He can 
direct his students in a way that will 
give them a broad vision in his parti- 
cular field; he will be able to devote 
most of the student's time to seeking 
out the vital relations in that subject, 
rather than specializing on skills. He 
will keep the mind of the student 
ever open to the bigger things that lie 
beyond. Every mind must in time be- 
come a great reservoir of facts—facts, 
if we are not careful, that are often un- 
related, unorganized, unclassified. No 
other subject in high school, unless it 
be science, offers the opportunity given 
to instructors of Industrial Arts, if 
they know their specialty, to help the 
student arrange, classify, and properly 
associate the facts and relations of a 
particular activity. 


In the time that has been alotted me 
in the reading of this paper not every 
angle or phase of the problem can be 
discussed. Many, for example, will 
want to know how such a method of 
preparation would provide competent 
teachers for the General Shop, how it 
would provide instructors for schools 
with but a single shop teacher, who 
must teach various activities. I trust 
everyone will feel free to discuss these 
and any other problems from the floor 
during the time allowed for discussion. 

The work of a teacher is after all one 
of the most noble bits of service anyone 
can perform. Teaching has not yet 
reached the stage where it may rightly 
be called a profession. Everything, 
however, is pointing in the direction 
of raising it to that enviable position. 
When we can point to the teacher every- 
where in this broad land as one who is 
an example of outstanding character, 
impressive personality, of dominating 
influence—a very dynamo of mental 
power, and a specialist in his own limited 
field-then teaching will receive the 
respect and the dignity now accorded 
the doctor of medicine, the judge on 
the bench, and the engineer at his 
work. 





INTEREST IN FIRE TRAINING 


By O. D. Apams 


State Director of Vocational Education in 
Oregon. 


In less than three week's time since 
the publication of an article in Fire 
Engineering, published in New York 
City, 270 bulletins on “‘An Instructor 
Training Course for Fire Captains and 
Junior Captains’’ have been sent out to 
all parts of the United States through 
the State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion for Oregon. This would indicate 
desire on the part of fire departments 
all over the country to establish train- 
ing programs. There is every reason to 
believe that these requests were not 
only inspired by the article, but by the 
campaign now being conducted 
through the offices of the International 
Fire Chief's Association. 

Heretofore, State Supervisors of 
Trade and Industrial Education, as a 
whole, have not neglected this field, 
but have considered it rather from a 
superficial standpoint as being outside 
the field set by the Federal requirements 
for Trade and Industrial Education. 
Upon investigation, it was found that 
the fire service is not only highly tech- 
nical, but also a skilled occupation and 
much more so than many occupations in 
which training programs have been set 
up in the past. 

The International Fire Chief's Asso- 
ciation has long felt the need of train- 
ing its men in an organized way. In 
the past, firemen have learned to do 
their jobs through the trial and error 
method of instruction given by their 
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superiors, through their ability to ab- 
,sorb information and skill employed by 
their co-workers and through lectures 
given by experts or representatives of 
fire fighting apparatus and equipment— 
all perhaps worthwhile but going no- 
where in particular and getting there 
because of a lack of systematic voca- 
tional instruction. 

Improvements in the fire fighting ser- 
vice have been made in fire fighting 
methods, fire fighting equipment and 
apparatus and in fire prevention, rather 
than methods to advance the indivi- 
vidual personnel. Such improvements 
as have been made are due to fire insur- 
ance companies, to industrial organi- 
zations and to a few fire-conscious in- 
dividuals scattered throughout fire de- 
partments. Competition in industry has 
set a pace requiring trained help, and 
industrial training programs have been 
quite commonly set up. Fire depart- 
ments do not have this compulsory 
urge of competition. Nevertheless, be- 
cause of the tremendous importance of 
fire protection, the vast amount of 
money involved in buildings, equip- 
ment and apparatus, the necessity of 
constantly learning the uses of new 
equipment, apparatus and methods and 
the desire of firemen generally to im- 
prove themselves, the louduenes of a 
training program to train as well as to 
set standards of performance is of vital] 
importance. 

Efforts have been made to give in- 
struction to hosemen in the habits 
of hosework, drill, first aid, patrol] 
duty and fire duty and much of this has 
been especially well done for the reason 
that individual captains have been good 
natural teachers, but it is now recog- 
nized that many effective practical fire 
fighting captains need help as they are 
not always proficient in putting over 
the information, knowledge a skill 
they have acquired through years of 
experience on their job. 

ome progress has been made in 
in — fields by the use of text- 
books on hydraulics, ventilation, fire 


prevention, chemistry and other sub- 
jects—all worthwhile when put in the 


hands of a practical fireman who under- 
stands and has the ability to put over 
this information. Yet in many instances 
it has resulted merely in assigning a 
given number of pages and resorting to 
the old evils of a recitation program. 

Training for firemen is no different in 
its general set-up than training for any 
other trade or occupation. It does in- 
volve, however, the ability to know 
what to teach and how to teach. 

In Oregon the problem is being at- 
tacked first from the standpoint of a 
city department. It was discovered that 
the responsibilities of fire captains are 
similar to the responsibilities and duties 
of foremen, and most essential among 
these is that of instructing firemen in 
the proper performance of their jobs. 
This includes knowing the skill, tech- 
nical information, and the auxiliary in- 
formation necessary to their proper per- 
formance. The first work completed, 
therefore, was a course in instructor 
training for fire captains. We are now 
in the process of obtaining the content 
through the trade analysis as set up by 
Chas. R. Allen in his textbook, ‘"The 
Instructor, The man and the Job’’. 
Special assignments on theoretical sub- 
jects and on technical information have 
been assigned to individuals within the 
department who have in the past 
showed some inclination and know- 
ledge in the field of these special sub- 
jects. They are in turn breaking down 
the subject into its content and divid- 
ing it into teachable units to be pre- 
sented to the officers of the organiza- 
tion. The captains are conducting their 
usual classes throughout the city but 
are now utilizing a systematic method 
of teaching as given in the first instruc- 
tor training course. 

In order to promote and solidifiy the 
rogram, one of the battalion chiefs, 
hief Edward L. Boatwright, has been 

delegatet to direct the activities of the 
training program. While progress has 
been satisfactory, the program is in no 
way yet completed, and probably many 
difficulties will be encountered in set- 
ting up one which will meet the needs 
of the fire service. In local situations the 
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type of organization will vary in keep- 
ing with regulations of both the fire 
departments and the local vocational 
agencies. Because of the nature of the 
situation in this state, the financing of 
the work has been comparatively 
simple, no expense being incurred for 
teachers outside that ordinarily set 
aside for teacher training and supervi- 
sion and while the position taken here 
is not scone’ definitely, indica- 
tions point to the advisability of these 
programs being organized as ‘‘plant 
training’’ rather than otherwise. 

It is the intention that this article 
should represent merely an explanation 
of a tentative program for fire training 
with the hope that it will aid in some 
way in promoting interest and train- 
ing of fire service through the various 
State Boards for Vocational Education. 





THE PLACE AND IMPORTANCE 
OF RESEARCH IN VOCA- 
TIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION* 


Dr. Witu1aM H. Strong, 


Head of Department of Industrial Arts Edu- 
cation, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

In accepting the invitation to speak 
upon this topic, I prefer to assume that 
our program maker chose the title in- 
tentionally to differentiate between 
where research belongs in Vocational 
Industrial education, and why it belongs 
there. Logically, perhaps, the order of 
discussion should be reversed; therefore 
I shall attempt to show something of 
its importance, and then its place. 

In approaching this topic, however, 
I am reminded that one who has not 
attained such eminence that his mere 
statements are accepted as authorative, 
should offer some background of fact 
or reason for what he says. I shall keep 
this need in mind. 

Since our primary purpose here is 
constructive discussion rather than 
mere argument, a common understand- 
ing of what is meant by research should 
be helpful. Mr. Kettering, distinguish- 
ed as a leader in industrial research, 
provides an interesting concept by say- 
ing that the research attitude is one of 
“intelligent ignorance.’ He adds that 
industrial research is really a matter of 
trying to force education to catch u 
with ignorance and business to catc 
up with knowledge. By ‘‘intelligent 
ignorance’ he means, evidently, a 
recognition of limitations in existing 
conditions, and an alertness to ways 
and means for effecting improvement. 
Wherever there is hope of betterment, 
it seems, there is a place and an impor- 
tance of research. Since education has 
been provided through the school as a 
major social institution for the specific 
purposes of continuous improvement, 
obviously education always has need 
for research. 
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For something more than a score of 
years now, there has been rather geneal 
acceptance of the Dewey dictum that 
education is life; that is, life-at-its-best— 
that which has been and is, and should 
be in the future; for change is inevitable, 
and it is the responsibility of education 
constructively to influence the ‘‘chang- 
ing social order.’’ What are the “a 
tions and tendencies in industry that 
require research as a sound basis for ef- 
fective industrial education? Manifest- 
ly this is a pertinent question to ask 
concerning all life and al] education; 
for there is probably ground for sus- 

icion that having accepted the Dewey 
identification of life and education, we 
have proceeded vigorously with at- 
tempts to define purposes and practices 
of education without first having ascer- 
tained what /ife is. We may even admit 
that vocational industrial education 
has been known to do that very thing. 
Of course, there is no thought that vo- 
cational industrial education should 
stand still until research has solved all 
of the problems of the manufacturing 
and mechanical working world; for- 
tunately that time will never come. But 
our great mistake comes when we fail 
to parallel our educational efforts with 
continuous research directed toward 
improvement. There is a saying that 
‘Man re-doubles his efforts when he 
forgets his aims.’’ What then shall we 
say of ourselves if we fail to keep be- 
fore us progressively clear aims? If we 
re-double our efforts at education with- 
out at the same time re-doubling our 
efforts to understand life--at-its-best, 
that is not the attitude of research. It 
is rather the spirit of “‘Sciosophy,”’ 
which David Starr Jordan defines as 
“organized ignorance.”’ 

Considering the spirit and purpose of 
education, then, and its relation to 
life, obviously there are two types of 
research necessary; first, research to as- 
certain facts and trends in industrial 
life, and second, research properly to 
interpret those facts and trends so as to 
establish right principles and practices 
of education. 

Now any approach to research in vo- 
cational industrial life should be based 
upon certain fundamentals which have 
been thus far only partially accepted as 
facts, but even then not adequately ap- 
preciated in their implications. The first 
of these has to do with the place of vo- 
cation in the whole of modern life. 
Now life, as a whole, is built up 
through and around the major social 
institutions of the home, the state, the 
church, the school, and vocation (in 
its general connotation), and an in- 
creasing number of minor institutions— 
press, stage pace the moving pic- 
ture), friendly or fellowship societies, 
and various others. 

Always some one of the major social 
institutions has been dominant in the 
life of a people, hence of dominent im- 


portance in its school. History shows 
that sometimes this has been the home, 
sometimes the church, sometimes the 
state—always it is the purpose of the 
school to recognize and make effective 
the dominance of the leading insti- 
tution, whatever it is. Today quite 
generally in the most civilized nations, 
and especially in democratic America, 
the dominant institution is that of vo- 
cation, work, with its industrial as- 
pects, manufacture and distribution, 
taking the lead. These fundamentals 
are recognized in such significant state- 
ments as Counts’ Secondary Education and 
Industrialism, the Inglis lecture at Har- 
vard in 1928; in the teaching of Dewey, 
and others. 

The logic following from these fun- 
damentals is unescapable—that is edu- 
cation really is life, then vocational 
education, especially those phases deal- 
ing with production and distribution, 
should dominate education—all educa- 
tion. This applies not only to voca- 
tional education legally defined by na- 
tional legislation; all education of 
whatever character should have as its 
ultimate purpose and integrating char- 
acter the spirit of vocation or work. 

If we accept these statements as facts, 
and to me they are irrefutable, vocation 
and vocational education take in re- 
sponsibilities graver than they have 
ever know before. Grant that vocation 
has become the integrating factor in 
American culture, the heart of the so- 
cial order that binds together and vi- 
talizes all of its parts, with industrial 
vocations most typical, then vocation- 
al industrial education faces a chal- 
lenge such as it has never faced before. 
Without losing sight for an instant of 
the economic principle which is at the 
center of vocation itself, vocational in- 
dustrial education must be broad 
enough and deep enough to bind to- 
gether all other desirable purposes of 
life, physical, social, cultural—what- 
ever activity or attitude may legitima- 
tely be included in the whole of life. 
This is true, within the limits of lear- 
ner Capacities, whether it is vocational 
education for the most humble trades- 
man or for the most eminent profes- 
sional worker; whether vocational edu- 
cation is legally defined (by the nat- 
tional vocational education act) or 
considered in its more general generic 
sense. If vocational industrial education 
accepts this challenge, it cannot ho 
to meet it in a creditable manner with- 
out a thorough and comprehensive 
program of research into conditions and 
trends in vocational industrial life. 

The problems that confront voca- 
tional industrial education in such a 
central role would be difficult at any 
time; they are especially serious at 
present, due to the present unsettled 
conditions of work and workers, na- 
tional in scope. (Or if Sir Phillip Gibbs 
and others are right in their thinking, 


there is a world wide disturbance of 
serious character in our social-economic 
equilibrim.) As pointed out by Dr. 
Counts (in the address already referred 
to), America has only recently been 
transformed from an agrarian rural cul- 
ture to an industrial urban one. Coin- 
cidently, we have passed, or are rapidly 
passing, from a man-power regime to a 
machine age of raw materials and skills 
to an age of management. As a result 
of these rapidly changing conditions, 
and possibly of others, production and 
consumption are badly out of balance, 
with distribution, the seat Sage link 
between the two, generally blamed. 
What may vocational industrial edu- 
cation do as a — contribution to 
problems raised by these conditions? 
Generally speaking, only reasearch can 
suggest the solution. 

hat vocational industrial education 
finds itself at the helm, so to speak, 
does not mean that it bears-the respon- 
sibility alone. Here is a problem so 
comprehensive and profound that all 
constructive thinkers and workers are 
challenged. It is hardly putting it too 
strongly to say that the whole social- 
economic structure is disturbed if not 
really threatened. The educator, the 
sociologist, the economist, the engi- 
neer, the employer, the employee—all 
of these and others must work together 
But by the very nature of modern civi- 
lization, with vocation the dominant 
major social institution, the leader in 
vocational education should be looked 
too logically as a leader to show the way 
out of our industrial as well as educa- 
tional difficulties. He cannot hope to 
play his part in this program without 
research to point the way. 

The fundamental social-economic 
character of the problems of industrial 
life and education provides very pointed 
suggestions as to the proper place for 
research of this character. Primarily it 
should be carried on in its natural labo- 
ratory, industrial life. This means, in 
the first instance, utilization of the 
facts and implications coming out of 
research carried on by industry for spe- 
cifically industrial purposes. This is of 
two kinds, technogogical, and person- 
nel. Both are of significance to voca- 
tional industrial education, although 
the second, personnel research, is of 
more direct importance. But when vo- 
cational industrial education has to the 
fullest feasible extent made use of data 
derivable from industry's research for 
purely economic purposes, it should 
promote its own social-economic in- 

uiry into industrial life and education 
or its own peculiar educational pru- 
poses. 

These researches cooperatively pro- 
moted by vocational industrial educa- 
tion should be of both formal and in- 
formal character. By formal research, I 
mean that carried on by specialized re- 
search agencies: the growing program 
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of the Federal Board for Vocational 
education and the programs of various 
city school systems, such as Cleveland 
and Cincinnati, in Ohio, are exemplary. 
These researches principally fall under 
the first category listed above—i. e., 
ascertainment of facts and tendencies in 
industrial life, and their interpreta- 
tion in sound educational principles. 


Yet, when these indispensable aims 
are achieved, education is confronted 
by its most unique research responsibi- 
lity—that of effective applications of 
objectives. Sound principles are of little 
value without proper methods of pre- 
sentation, including the testing of re- 
sults; indeed, as pointed out by Bobbitt 
aims and methods are often, and to 
considerable extent, identical. It fol- 
lows that while specialized agencies 
for research are of the greatest impor- 
tance, it is of similar importance, also, 
that the attitude of research should 
permeate the entire educational struc- 
ture. For research is not confined to 
things and procedures recondite and 
highly technical—tests, and inventories 
and questionnaires, and graphs, and 
statistical manipulations; much of the 
most valuable research consists of the 
simpler investigations and experiments 
that may be carried on by the most 
humble and alert teacher. I know a 
teacher of sheetmetal in a trade school 
who knows more about the needs and 
conditions in his industry than any 
researcher in the central office of that 
large city school system ever will know 
—and who places and follows up every 
student who shows interest and devel- 
ops ability in that trade. That teacher 
may not know the meaning of the term 
research, but he is doing a mighty sweet 
job of it in his own thick Scotch termi- 
nology. Examples of this kind could be 
multiplied; and they indicate a very 
important place and character of re- 
search that should be promoted 
throughout the schools by construc- 
tive supervision. In other words, re- 
search has its place in the employment 
of the trained specialist; but it has its 
place also in the work of every educa- 
tor, director, supervisor, and teacher. 
In fact, the attitude of research should 
be the dominant attitude of vocational 
industrial edcation throughout; it 
should dominate the learner as well as 
the instructor. 

While my topic does not call directly 
for listing of research problems, some 
exemplary subjects and an example may 
be appropriately cited. Considering the 
out-of-joint condition of our social- 
economic structure right now, where 
should vocational industrial education 
place its emphasis—upon production, 
upon consumption standards, or upon 
industrial aspects of distribution? It is 
sometimes said that no research prob- 
lem, at the time it is proposed, me 
sensible. Only a short time ago, the 


question just proposed would probably 
have been considered foolish. Only a 
foolish and short-sighted educator 
would consider it so today. What basic 
principles should determine patterns of 
administration for vocational and other 
allied aspects of education? A research 
study now in progress shows state de- 
partments vitally interested in this par- 
ticular question. What are the depend- 
able sources and procedures in curricu- 
lum that will give proper place and im- 
portance to vocation?—in the elemen- 
tary school, the junior high school, 
etc.? What are our most effective meth- 
ods of vocational industrial teaching? 
As long as this question has been be- 
fore us, we are still doing little better 
than guessing and arguing at the ans- 
wer. What are the strenghts and dan- 
gers of vocational guidance, within and 
without the school? What are its needs 
that must be determined by research? 


Any one of us could extend these 
lists of questions, general and specific, 
practically without limit. Instead of 
continuing the list, let me give an ex- 
ample, falling in the last noted area, 
that of guidance. Through the effec- 
tive leadership of Dr. J. L. Clifton, 
State Director of Education, and Dr. 
D. H. Eikenberry, Director of Guidance 
educational and industrial Ohio is 
showing splendid interest in guidance 
in the public school. The State Depart- 
ment of Education is providing one 
type of leadership through the publi- 
cation of a considerable series of guid- 
ance pamphlets and manuals. Some of 
these have appeared upon the basis of 
what seems already reasonably well 
known to guidance leaders. A more 
considerable, and a more practicable 
and —_ dependable addition is to 
be made, however, through a series of 
researches carried on jointly by the 
State Department and the State’s edu- 
cational institutions, public schools and 
those of higher learning. A partial list 
of those proposed studies and publica- 
tions 8 in the department's first 
pamphlet, ‘“‘Guidance in Ohio 
Schools.”’ 


The department found it remarkable, 
in setting up its proposed list of re- 
search undertakings, how one project 
suggested another—literally a never 
ending series of needs for research and 
report. Thus, one project nearing com- 
pletion is a composite college catalog, 
to be supplied school administrators 
and counselors, as a basis for advising 
graduates seeking higher education. 
But this suggested that a greater per- 
centage of youth do not seek higher 
education, in fact do not graduate from 
high school; but earlier go directly into 
social economic life. Valuable as the 
composite college bulletin is, there- 
fore, there is greater need that admini- 
strators and counselors have at hand 
dependable information concerning fa- 


D 


cilities and kinds of vocational educa- 
tion below college level. Some of this 
is supplied by vocational areas of the 
public schools, more by private schools 
and classes conducted separately or in 
connection with industries. However, 
these facilities are for the most part un- 
known to the public schools; or if 
known, little accurate knowledge is 
available concerning their status, re- 
quirements, offerings and other facts 
indispensible to adequate counsel and 
guidance. Now the state department, 
in cooperation with one of the state 
institutions of higher learning, is pro- 
ceeding with a research study of iden 
schools and classes. The number and 
variety of these schools are great, and 
the character of many of them ques- 
tionable. There are schools or classes 
for the training of filling station opera- 
tors, stenographers, ballet dancers, 
vaudeville performers, professional 
wrestlers, barbers, beauty culture spe- 
cialists, practical nurses—and no doubt 
modern editions of the school Fagn, 
roviding training for pickpockets, and 
fasethaatin. To find a way for sifting 
the wheat from the chaff—or worse— 
in this miscellany of ‘‘schools’’ as a 
matter of protection and guidance for 
both see and society is an enter- 
prise in vocational research difficult but 
of great worth. This relatively obvious 
but highly significant project is only 
one of a well-nigh endless series of 
studies crowded all about us and exem- 
plary of the need for research in voca- 
tional industrial education. 


By way of summary, I should say 
that research for industrial educational 
purposes is of first importance. It is a 
cooperative problem to be solved joint- 
ly by industrial life and industrial edu- 
cation. In this program there is a large 
place for specialized agencies of re- 
search, but an even greater place and 
importance for the research attitude in 
every educator, from our national Di- 
rector down to the humblest teacher or 
coordinator. 


*An address delivered before the Vocational 
Division of the National Education Asso- 
tiation, Feb. 24-25, 1931, at Detroit, Mich. 
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THE OBLIGATION OF SOCIETY TO 
PROVIDE VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING FOR EM- 
PLOYED YOUTH* 


By C. A. Futmesr, 


Director of Vocational Education in Ne- 
braska. 


Society is obligated to provide such 
training as will enable youth to render 
the service society requires. 

To render this service one must have 
vocational efficiency. 


1. Vocational Efficiency 


Vocational Efficiency, or the ability 
to accomplish vocational results which 
meet Society's demands, is the product 
of several factors, three of which will 
be considered briefly, viz., the choice of 
a suitable life work, adequate initial 
preparation for it and the ability to 
adjust one’s self to constantly chang- 
ing vocational standards and condi- 
tions. 


A. The Choice of a Suitable Life Work 


The United States census report for 
1920 lists more than 17,000 specific oc- 
cupations or different ways in which a 
living is earned and the number is in- 
creasing. In variety these occupations 
range the entire gamut of man’s per- 
sonality and capability. Little wonder 
that so many people find themselves 
trying to do the wrong thing. 

There are many vocational malad- 
justments, misfits; men who plod along 
drearily year after year engaged at 
tasks for which they are unsuited. The 
number of those is large whose voca- 
tional disappointment and discourage- 
ment has left their lives without mo- 
tivation. 

Vocational maladjustments are rec- 
ognized as destructive elements in so- 
ciety. They are an economic waste. 
The wrong man on the job is an econo- 
mic liability. John Stuart Mill placed 
industrial mismatings among the heavi- 
est losses of society. 

Therefore, Society is under obliga- 
tion to provide a workable, feasible 
plan for the direction and.counsel of 
youth not yet in employment that will 
enable them to orient themselves voca- 
tionally with a reasonable chance of 
success. A suitable life work is essen- 
tial to vocational efficiency. 

But that is only a part of the obliga- 
tion. Fryer says in his Vocational Self- 
Guidance that the vocational career is 
adaption to the occupational world. 
Then the problem is not only to dis- 
cover an occupation that seems imme- 
diately suited to one’s present powers 
and prevailing conditions, but also to 
place one’s self where he may be pres- 
sing forward to a position that will 
eventually satisfy his fullest needs. 

So society is, therefore, obligated to 
provide vocational guidance to em- 
ployed youth and adults who for any 


reason find it necessary for advantage- 
ous reasons to change from one occu- 
pation to another. 

Nor is society's obligation finally 
discharged until all such, even through 
a series of adjustments, are placed 
where they can render their best voca- 
tional service back to society. 


b. Adequate Initial Preparation For a Vo- 
cation. 


Society does not dictate what a man 
shall do; farm, practice law, invent, 
write or make something with his 
hands. But it does insist that he be able 
to do something in an acceptable man- 
ner. If he cannot measure up to this re- 
quirement he must step aside for one 
who can. No excuses are accepted for 
inefficiency. Society has no’’patience 
with the bungler, the unprepared man. 
And there is no cheap substitute for 
thorough preparation. If society re- 
quires this, then society is obligated to 
provide adequate vocational training. 
Society is no more justified in training 
for professional vocations than for non- 
eel rr vocations. 

The truth of this statement is obvi- 
ous in light of the fact that 92% of our 
workers are in the non-professional 
walks of life and only eight percent of 
them in the professions. 

President Hoover, while Secretary of 
Commerce in the cabinet of President 
Coolidge, made the following state- 
ment; ‘Vocational training for the 
commoner wage earning pursuits and 


- skilled trades is equally as essential as 


is training for the professions. The 
humblest worker equally with the 
youth who proposes to enter the pro- 
fessions, has a right to the sort of 
training he needs for the occupation by 
which he proposes to earn hislivelihood 
and support his family, and through 
which fe will render his service to the 
community in gettigg the community's 
work done. For him the cost of voca- 
tional training is relatively small, and, 
in fact, is a cost in appearance only, 
since the results of his training will be 
increase in efficiency and economy in 
production during the life period of his 
economic productivity’. 

Vocational training is rapidly find- 
ing its proper place in the public school 
curriculum. But opportunity for voca- 
tional training cannot safely or justly 
be restricted to those who are privi- 
ledged to remain in school. 


1. Those in Employment 


What is the obligation of society to 
the youth in employment? Eighty-six 
per cent of all who enter the first 
grade do not complete a_ four-year 
high school course of study. a 
per cent of them have dropped out of 
school for reasons which society is re- 
sponsible to a large extent. They find 
employment of some sort, struggle on 
in blind alley jobs or join the ranks of 
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society's inefficient workers. They con- 
tribute to the sum total of social unrest 
and unhappiness. 

Circumstances make it impossible or 
impracticable for them to re-enter the 
regular school. They must work. If 
they are to meet Society’s demands, 
they must have the opportumity ‘‘to 
learn while earning’’. In no other way 
can they prepare themselves for suitable 
callings. 

Society, then, must assume the obli- 
— to provide vocational training 
or employed youth. 


2. Part-time Schools and Classes 


To meet its obligation to employed 
youth, society is beginning to provide 
part-time schools and classes for the 
training or the continuance of trainin 
of the thousands who are panies, 
from the regular day schools. These 
schools and classes are varied in type 
and purpose to meet the needs of the 
employed youth. 


a. Continuation Schools 


Continuation schools are organized 
to give instruction designed for the 
large number of boys and girls between 
the ages of 14 and 18 years who have 
left school and gone to work. Classes 
meet during the working time of the 
employee. In twenty-eight states laws 
provide for the establishment of such 
schools by local communities, thus af- 
fording opportunity for boys and girls 
to return to school for a certain time 
each day or week. 

In these schools the principal objec- 
tives are employment adjustment and 
venstionnlaniesonsionshabennbniiae 
Some of these schools provide — 
tunities for social and economic adjust- 
ment of the young workers, individual 
employment guidance from juvenile 
jobs to adult jobs, interpretation of 
working experiences, specific types of 
job training, and coordination of in- 
struction with actual working condi- 
tions. 


b. Part-time Trade Extension Schools or 
Classes 


Part-time Trade Extension schools 
classes are organized to give instruc- 
tion to persons who are already em- 
ployed in a trade or industrial pursuit. 

The aim of this type of school or 
class is to give instruction and train- 
ing to supplement the job experience of 
learners employed in such trade and in- 
dustrial occupations; for example 
groups of apprentices may attend these 
classes for a certain number of hours 
per week in order to receive instruc- 
tion related to their jobs. 


c. Cooperative Part-time Schools 


Coopefative part-time schools or 
classes are operated on a plan of half 
time in school and haif time in employ- 
ment—for example, two groups of 
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boys, alternating between employment 
and school, are placed on jobs in pairs, 
as learners or apprentices, on a week- 
about basis, or on any other periods of 
time best suited to local conditions. 
The cooperative part-time school or 
class has for its objective the training 
of boys and girls for some occupation. 
The length a time spent in high school 
under this plan is usually five years. 
The Case School in Detroit is a notable 
example of this type of school. 


a. Other Types of Part-time Schools or 


Classes 


There are many modifications of the 
types of part-time instruction described 
above. 

An attempt is made to bring about a 
reasonable coordination between the 
work of school and the work of the 
world; to bridge the fap between 
school and occupational life; to make 
vocational adjustment easier and more 
effective. 

Society is obligated to provide suit- 
able training to youth, unemployed or 
employed, during the hazardous period 
of transition from school to successful 
vocational placement. 


3. Evening Schools or Classes 


For those who have already entered 
employment, evening schools or classes 
held outside the employee’s working 
hours, are also provided. As a rule the 
instruction supplements the daily em- 
ployment of the students. Evening 
schools or classes are designed to give 
instruction which will enable those 
already employed to become more efh- 
cient on their jobs and to prepare for 
promotion. 

Of evening schools and classes there 
are also many modifications to meet 
the needs of students. 


c. Adjustability to Changing Vocational 
Standards and Conditions 


The obligation of society to em- 
ployed youth or adults is not fully dis- 
charged when opportunity for initial 
preparation for an occupation has been 
provided. 

This is a changing world and people 
must undergo change’ also. Changing 
standards and conditions call for con- 
tinuous readjustments. Bruce Barton 
expressed the idea in the following title 
of an article, ‘When We're Through 
Changing, We're Through’’. Henry 
Ford said ““There is only one thing in 
business that is certain and that is 
change. I don’t know what tomorrow 
is going to be like but I do know this— 
its bound to be different from today and 
yesterday.” 

It costs a mighty effort to hold the 
position one has taken let alone to 
make progress in this world of sharp 
competition. 

The employment manager of a large 
telephone company told me the story 
of a young man who was first employed 
by the company ten years ago. He had 
graduated from a standard technical 
school as an electrical engineer. He was 
up to the minute in preparation, he was 
capable. He was suited to his work. 
Satisfied with himself and his job, he 
settled down in peace and contentment, 
doing his work well. But he did not 
keep up with the times and let a new 
world of telephony grow up around 
him with which he was entirely un- 
familiar. Then said the employment 
manager, “‘I had to fire him as he was 
no longer efficient or competent’. 

The education, skills, techniques, 
technical knowledge acquired within a 
certain period of a few years in schools 
or other training will not be sufficient 
for the following period of a few years. 


Training is a continuous process which 
enables one to adjust himself to the 
ever changing conditions of life. 

Changes in occupational distribution, 
shifts in industry and business, the 
appearance of new jobs and services 
and new types of work with the disap- 

arance of others, the introduction of 

abor-saving machines and devices, add 

to the complexity of the problem. New 
skills, techniques, methods, and vast 
funds of new technical information and 
trade knowledge are disturbing, modi- 
fying, improving occupational pro- 
cesses. Standards of efficiency are rising 
each day. 

Society is under obligation to prepare 

for and induct youth into suitable vo- 
cations. Society is also obligated to 
provide such further vocational train- 
ing as will enable workers to meet the 
changing demands and rising standards 
of performances for everything they 
undertake to do. 
*An address delivered before the Vocational 
Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, February 24-25, 1931, at Detroit, 
Mich. 


MEETINGS FOR PRINTING 
TEACHERS 
One very definite way of promoting 
the cause of printing education is for 
teachers of printing to become actively 
identified with the national and state 
movements in vocational education. By 
joining the state vocational association 
one automatically becomes a member of 
the American Vocational Association. This 
great national association, which 
recognizes printing by giving our work 
a large place in their programs, will 
hold its sixth annual convention in 
New York City in December, 1931. 
= from Printing Education, March, 
1931. 
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Announcing— Part II of GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 
By 
Lloyd L. Jones, B. B. A., A. B., Cleveland, Ohio 
and 
James L. Holtsclaw, A. B. 
Director of Commercial Education, Detroit, Michigan 

A new type of business education is emerging. The financial experiences of recent years have taught us that a knowledge of business has 
become a universal requisite for citizens of a democracy. 

Parts I and II of GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE (Jones & Bertschi), issued last year, are already bringing this new type of business 
education to thousands of students mer oe the United States. Seven thousand junior high school students in the city of Detroit alone are 
learning from GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE those basic principles of business that are essential to successful citizenship in our complicated 
world of today. 

We now announce the publication of GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE, Part III, by Jones & Holtsclaw. The text continues the general 
business education essential to all. Its main objective is to acquaint the student with the financial transaction of the home and business, and 
with a simplified system of recording these transactions. 

No bookkeeping rules to be learned. No attempt to train Re ae The treatment is decidedly original, non-technical and yet strictly 
practical. A one-semester course, filled with busy work of real life value to every student. 

List Prices 
se eee ee eee chy 2 | | eae cnePee BR, cM ON ee See ee en ee een ee LEME me Ce em eT 
Picnipmicds Ria Weems nec; Part TEE oe vtuc ovcisasc wD 
For information, please write our nearest office 
« oe 
The Gregg Publishing Company 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London Sydney 
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COOPERATIVE EDUCATION IN 
RAHWAY HIGH SCHOOL 
Continued from Page 19 
larly in small industrial communities. 
However, there are many situations 
which will defeat the purposes of the 
plan unless they are recognized and 
controlled. The Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education in a recent bulletin 
points out that the tendency to deal 
with general education and the ten- 
dency of the school program to get out 
of step with job experience are likely 
to affect the efficiency of a cooperative 
program in the high school. This same 
bulletin also points out the results if 
the school attempts to train a large 
number of people in excess of employ- 
ment possibilities, and the dangers of 
purchasing elaborate and too much 
equipment, and then forcing pupils into 
courses so that the equipment may be 
used. Rahway school officials are en- 
deavoring to guard against any situa- 
tions of this character which may effect 

the future of the cooperative course. 

The popularity of the course with the 
student body can be measured to some 
extent by the number seeking admission 
to the course and the attitude of the 
boy towards his job and schooling after 
admission. The first year the course was 
operated there were 38 applicants of 
whom only 30 were accepted, the second 
year 44 freshmen applied for admission 
and 28 were accepted, and this year 51 
freshmen applied and 26 were accepted. 

The boy chooses his occupation after 
several conferences with a competent 
vocational guidance counselor in the 
school. There were a few instances, 
however, where boys made choices of 
vocations for which there could be no 
hope of procuring part-time training 
opportunities. 

Of the original 30 who started in the 
first course in 1928, 70% are still en- 
rolled, 82% of the second class are still 
enrolled and 88% of those who entered 
in 1930 remain. The drop outs are 
chiefly due to economic conditions in 
the home, and a large majority of the 
enrollment represents a group which 
under usual high school instruction 
would have left school at the end of 
the freshman year. 





CHANGE CONTENT OF EVENING 

Continued from Page 29 
each year but an effort will be made to 
direct into this work only those who 
have a special aptitude for such work 
and thus will be able to carry on after 
they are away from the supervision of 
the teacher. 


A cooperative plan which is to be 


carried on by the Portland School 
District and a number of local stores 
will make it possible for the groups 
enrolled in vocational courses to have 
ample laboratory material for selection 
units in both clothing and home fur- 
nishing courses. Special attention will 
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be given to the possibilities of dressing 
the family and furnishing the home on 
moderate means such as is within the 
reach of class members. 

Management problems of the home- 
maker will be given attention in a 
course to be offered by Miss Jeannette 





Cramer, home economics editor of the 
Portland Oregonian. Income and foods 
problems will receive considerable at- 
tention. The course will include visits 
to local markets and the arrangement 
of kitchen and dining room for efficient 
storage, preparation and service of food. 
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A.V.A. Life and Memorial Endowent Membership 
| Value | 


Value to vocational education—The American Vocational Association is the only organiza- 
tion in the United States that is concerned exclusively with vocational education. Life mem- 


bership in the organization is the one opportunity for men and women to unite their efforts © 


perpetually in promoting, establishing, and maintaining vocational education service in agri- 
culture, home economics, trade and industry, commerce, part-time and continuation classes, 


‘civilian vocational rehabilitation and the like. 


Value to the association—The life and memorial endowment membership fund insures stability 
and permanence to the Association. It is a resource upon which exact financial obligation can 
be imposed. The life membership personnel constitutes a high grade active group that can be 
depended upon to initiate and pursue to a successful conclusion programs of vocational edu- 
cational service that would not otherwise be provided for wage-earners. This personnel is the 
central force in which there may inhere and from which there may emanate the stabilizing 
and directing influence that might determine and govern the activities of the great body of 
annually enrolled members. 


Value to the individual—Life membership in the American Vocational Association definitely 
and permanently associates the possessor with others of like interests. Through this associa- 
tion of kindred minds there accrue to each an abiding satisfaction unattainable otherwise. 


This kind of appreciation of professional spirit is of inestimable value to the person who 
holds the life membership, in that life interest and activity promote growth and prevent 
decadence and atrophy. 


Plans 


Life membership plans—One can become a life member in the American Vocational Associa- 
tion by the payment of one hundred dollars. This payment can be made on the following 
plans: 


1. Payment of one hundred dollars. 

2. Payment of ten dollars cash and the balance in nine equal annual installments. 

3. Payment of twenty-five dollars cash, and the balance in three equal annual install- 
ments. 


Pamphlet Awaildtite 


Write the secretary of the A. V. A. for copies of the pamphlet on the purpose, value and 
plan for life and memorial endowment membership. This pamphlet will be supplied in quan- 
tity without cost to anyone upon request. 


Life Membership Acceptance 


To the secretary of the A. V. A.: 

It is with pleasure that I accept life membership in the American Vocational Association, 
Incorporated. I do this with the understanding that my life membership fee becomes a part 
of the permanent fund of the association and that interest therefrom will render service to 
vocational education for all time. 

I am enclosing check for $100.00 or 25.00 or $10.00. I will pay the remainder in 3 or 9 an- 
nual installments. 


SNE ee Credle Fc Bee: Title 
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Mail to: Z. M. Smitru, Secretary A. V A., Room 225, State Housg, Inpianapouis, INDIANA 
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DELAWARE 


The annual State meeting of the Dela- 
ware Vocational Association was ad- 
dressed this year by Dr. Wm. S. Taylor, 
Dean of the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. The meeting was 
attended by 140 members. The titles 
of Dr. Taylor’s addresses were: 

‘Changing Philosophy of Education" 

and ‘Factors that Determine Success’’ 

State Director R. W. Heim summar- 
ized developments in definite fields of 
vocational education and suggested 
plans for the further development of 
the vocational program in Delaware. 

W. E. White, Principal of the Wil- 
mington Trade School, was reelected 
President for another year and M. M. 
Price, agricultural instructor at the 
Laurel high school, was elected Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 

* * 


The State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation appointed the following three 
Master Farmers of Delaware as an ad- 
visory Committee on Vocational agri- 
culture to assist the State Supervisor in 
promoting the State’s agricultural pro- 

ram: John Reynolds, Middletown, 
laware; Oliver Newton, Bridgeville, 
Delaware; and Frank Bancroft, Wyo- 

ming, Delaware. 
* 


* * 


* * * 


GEORGIA 


There was a complete change in the 
supervisory personnel of the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics in North 
Carolina, caused by the resignation of 
both Miss Rebecca Cushing as State 
Supervisor, and Miss Isabel Young as 
Assistant Supervisor. Miss Susan M. 
Burson of Georgia was chosen as State 
Supervisor of Home Economics Educa- 
tion and Miss Madge Coble of North 
Carolina as Assistant Supervisor. 

* * * * 


MARYLAND 
VOCATIONAL FIELD DAY 


The Annual Vocational Field Da 
will be held at College Park, Maryland, 
on Saturday, May 9, 1931. 

The program will include Poultry 
Judging and Public Speaking Contests 
by F. F. A. members, representing the 
45 Maryland High Schools having de- 
partments of Vocational Agriculture, 
a visit to important Experiment Station 
Projects, and an F. F. A. luncheon. 

The Public Speaking Contest is open 


only to members of the Maryland Asso- 

ciation of F. F. A. since the winner in 

this contest will represent the Maryland 

Association of F. F. A. in the Regional 

F. F. A. Public Speaking Contest to be 

held at Springfield, Massachesetts, at 

the time of the Eastern States Exposi- 
tion. Following is a list of topics to be 
discussed by the different speakers: 

1. What the F. F. A. may mean to 

American Agriculture. 

2. The Relation of the Farmer to the 
Success of the Federal Farm 
Board. 

. Co-operative Marketing as a So- 
lution of Farm Problems. 

. The Opportunities for and Limita- 
tions of Corporation Farming. 

. What my Home Project Work in 
Vocational Agriculture has 
taught me about Farm Operation 
and Management. 

. Equalization of Taxes as a Farm 
Relief Measure. 


. The Machine Age and its Effect 
on American Agriculture. 

. The Value of the Federal Farm 
Loan System to the American 
Farmer. 

g. Rural Electrification. 


10. The Future of the American Far- 

mer. 

The visits to the Experiment Station 
Projects will be under the direction of 
Director H. J. Patterson, C. W. Seabold, 
and specialists in the Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

The F. F. A. luncheon program, which 
will be held at 1:00 P. M. in the dining 
hall of the University, will consist of 
addresses by President R. A. Pearson, 
of the University and Dr. A. S. Cook, 
State Superintendent of Schools. 

Thomas L. Gibson, State Supervisor 
of Music, will lead the group singing. 
Dean Patterson, of the University of 
Maryland, will award the prizes to win- 
ners in the contests. A Maryland Farmer 
will be nominated for the American 
Farmer degree. Woodrow Wills, Presi- 
dent of the Maryland Association, will 
preside. 

The Vocational Day Program will be 
under the immediate direction of Dr. 
H. F. Cotterman, of the University of 
Maryland, Dr. J. D. Blackwell, of the 
State Department of Education, and 
Woodrow Wills, President of the Mary- 
land Association of F. F. A. 


MICHIGAN 
The Junior Farmer’s Annual Meet 
occured at the Michigan State College 
April 30-May 1. About 2,000 vocational 
agricultural boys were present to parti- 
cipate in the crops, dairy, animal hus- 
bandry, and poultry judging contests. 
The F. F. A. orator to represent Michi- 
gan at the regional contest was picked 
at this time. The Third State Conven- 
tion of Future Farmers of America was 

held in connection with this meet. 
* * * * 


MISSOURI 
EDUCATION FOR WAGE EARNERS 

It has been stated that during the 
past year more than 600,000 persons 
were members of State and Federal 
aided classes in trade and industrial 
schools. The subjects offered were quite 
extensive, there being at least 225 differ- 
ent courses. These included the important 
phases of the entire building trades and 
in addition, many others for employed 
women and girls. This vast army of 
over one half million people was dis- 
tributed among 2,352 schools or classes, 
including 1,000 evening schools and 
part time schools and over 400 all i 
schools. It is interesting to note that 
every state in the Nation is offering this 
splendid opportunity to both employed 
youth and adults to attend these even- 
ing classes. The instruction received sup- 
plements the daily employment and the 
enrollment includes those 16 years of 
age and over. 

The. dominant purpose of evening 
Classes is to give instruction which will 
enable those already employed to be- 
come more proficient on their jobs and 
als to prepare for promotion. 

Because it is not always practical for 
workers to secure needed technical in- 
struction on the job, evening classes 
furnish this opportunity without loss 
of time to the worker. From reliable 
data submitted it is found that this 
country spends annually the sum of 
$62,c00,000 on chewing gum alone, and 
in the same time $15,000,000 on the 
whole program of systematic training 
in trades and industry the major part of 
which is the evening class program. The 
makers of chewing gum spend millions 
in advertising their products. They get 
the business but sane and sober thought 
will certainly conclude no country is 
doing its full share toward the wage 
earners until it spends at least as much 
in training them for more proficient 
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service as is spent on chewing gum to 
say nothing of cosmetics and other 
non-essentials. 

Fair minded people will certainly 
recognize that vocational training for 
the lesser wage earning pursuits and 
what are commonly called the skilled 
trades is equally as essentiai as is train- 
ing for the so-called professions. The 
humblest worker in the trades has an 
equal right to secure the type of train- 
ing he wants, needs and can profit by, 
as the youth who enters one of the pro- 
fessions, as medicine or law, and the 
evening schools are established to give 
this opportunity. 

More and more industry is seeing 
the need of utilizing the public agencies 
of Vocational Education as found in the 
evening schools and cooperating more 
fully to the end that every wage earner 
who desires this training shall not be 
denied it. 

It is conceded that only eight per 
cent of our population ever get into the 
liberal arts and professional employment 
leaving a per cent to do the remaining 
work of the world. This 92 per cent, 
therefore, are those who produce our 
food, shelter and clothing. It is they 
who market our products, build our 
schools, sky scrapers and our palatial 
private residences equipped with all the 
modern conveniences. This 92 per cent 
make our radios, telephones, bath tubs 
and electric appliances. They build the 
railroads, locomotives and rolling stock. 
Indeed they produce the material things 
which bring joy and comfort to the 
8 per cent and without which the whole 
population would be poor indeed. We 
repeat, more money should be expended 
in training the 92 per cent in the essen- 
tial things offered in the evening schools 
and which in the past have been too 
long denied. 

Georce W. Reavis, 
State Director for Vocational Education 
* * * * 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN ST. 
JOSEPH 


Biue Print READING 


The two classes in Blue Print Reading 
were taught by Mr. H. E. Linebaugh, 
draftsman for the Built-Well Mill Work 
Company, and Mr. L. M. Hamlet, 
Superintendent, St Joseph Structural 
Steel Company. In the latter class, in- 
struction was based on the needs of the 
shop man in the steel industry. Draw- 
ings were used, supplemented by 
instruction sheets giving general infor- 
mation. Instruction was given in coor- 
dination of shop drawings and erection 
drawings. 

These classes have met well, a real 
need among certain workers in St. 
Joseph. 


‘es 
ELECTRICITY 


There are two classes in the evening 
school. The class for apprentices is 
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taught by Mr M. L. Robins and the 
class for journeymen, by Mr. B. O. Cor- 
bin. While we were visiting these 
classes recently, several students ex- 
pressed their appreciation for the oppor- 
tunity of attending these classes and 
getting more technical education. A 
portion of the work was carried on on 
a demonstration basis, lecture basis and 
actual work in those units in the trade, 
which are not available frequently 
enough in the trade during the progress 
of the ordinary day’s work. 


PLUMBING APPRENTICES 

The plumber’s apprentices of the city 
are attending the Evening School, 
where they are being taught plumbing 
layout, blue print reading, sanitation, 
etc. by Mr. Chas. Enos, Master Plum- 
ber, and formerly City Plumbing In- 
spector. The course is supervised by the 
Advisory Committee of the Plumber's 
Local, and has also the hearty support 
of the Master Plumbers of the city. 
Good work is being done by the appren- 
tices and interest has been well sus- 
tained due to the leadership exhibited 
by Mr. Enos. 

SrructuraL STEEL Desicn 

Early in the fall, Mr. M. L. Sorey, an 
architect told the Principal of the Even- 
ing Schoo] that a number of men at the 
St. Joseph structural steel company 
wished a course in Structural Drafting 
and Design. Mr. Carpenter called on the 
Superintendent of the works and the 
result of that visit was the organization 
of such a class. The production manager, 
Mr. G. O. Olsen was chosen as the in- 
structor. The enrollment was thirteen. 

Three members of the class, Eugene 
Moyer, Fred Bruns, and Lewis Walters, 
told us that they had been able to make 
good use of the additional technical 
knowledge they had gained through 
the Evening School. Because of their 
greater adaptability, the steel company 
has been able to keep such men on the 
force, when they otherwise might have 
been layed off. 

In a recent letter to us, Mr Carpen- 
ter said again that these structural steel 
classes had met a very definite need in 
St. Joseph. He may well be proud that 
he has placed such opportunities in the 
hands of these workers. 


ScrENCE FOR Canpy Makers’ HELPERs 


Late in February, Mr. Carpenter, 
Principal of the Evening School, had 
conferences with officials of the three 
large candy plants, namely, Chase 
Candy Company, Dougla.s Candy Com- 
pany and Mueller-Keller Candy Com- 
pany, relative to the possibility of 
offering some technicai courses for 
candy makers’ helpers. Out of these 
conferences grew the idea of the course 
in ‘‘Science for Candy Makers.”’ 

After surveying the field, those in- 
terested in the course agreed on Mr. 
Vequist as the teacher. Several subse- 
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quent meetings served to arrange a 
short unit course, to cover a series of 
meetings lasting 15 nights. The enroll- 
ment is thirty. Intense interest is being 
shown in this pioneer course in Missouri. 
You will hear more of this class next 
winter.—C. L. Weezel. 


* * * * 


NEW YORK 
NEW YORK STATE'S PROGRAM OF 
GUIDANCE 
Georce E. Hutcuerson, 
Supervisor of Guidance, New York State 
Educational Department 

The rapid development of our pub- 
lic school system within the past decade 
has made necessary certain changes in 
organization and service. This period 
has ushered in the junior high school 
and the school counselor, the first a 
type of school organization, the second 
a form of service but both devoted to 
the purpose of fitting boys and girls to 
the environment in which they live. 

Great progress has been made within 
recent years in the provision for in- 
struction to suit the varying needs of a 
new school population. The junior 
high school, with its variety of courses, 
departmental teaching, and extra curri- 
calae activities more nearly meets the 
individual needs of ~~ for explora- 
tion and instruction. The consequent 
complexity of organization, specializa- 
tion of teachers and division of pupil 
contacts has resulted in a loss of that 
close and intimate touch which for- 
merly existed between teachers and 
pupils. 

he variety of courses offered by the 
school of today often nonplusses the 
parents and is no less difficult for the 
average student. Here again, the school 
counselor steps in and offers his aid. 

Children leave school early. In spite of 
the educational advantages offered to 
the youth of today we still find them 
leaving school in large numbers as soon 
as the legal age limit is reached. Recent 
statistics on this _ compiled by the 
New York State Education Department 
show a high degree of ‘‘mortality’’ be- 
ginning with the eighth grade. In New 
York State the number of pupils in 
1928, who were registered as first year 
high school students was 153,960. Then 
the shrinkage begins. The number 
registered in the second year was 98, 
662; in the third year 59,269 and in the 
fourth year 45,133. Of 156,124 children 
completing the eighth grade in New 
York State schools only 40, 712 gradua- 
ted from high school, marking a loss of 
115,412 Of 73.7 per cent. 

It is safe to say that too often many 
of these pupils leave school with inade- 
quate information about occupations 
and opportunities open to them. This 
is due in part to the amazing variety of 
occupations presented by the modern 
business and industrial world and in 
part to the increased demands that 
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present day industry makes upon its 
young workers. 

The large number of young people who 
go to work at comparatively early ages 
need help in making the necessary ad- 
justments to this new world of business. 
They need help in choosing stabilized 
occupations, they need protection from 
health hazards, they need to see the 
world of opportunity in proper per- 
spective and they need the right rela- 
tionships between the school and the 
job. In short, they need guidance, pro- 
perly conceived and properly adminis- 
tered. 

W hat is Guidance? The major functions 
of any guidance program would include: 
(1) the maintaining of a reliable and 
accessible source of information for 
pupils regarding educational and occu- 
pational opportunity; (2) the keeping 
of cummulative records of the progress 
of pupils and their successes and failures; 
(3) aiding pupils through competent 
counsel in making suitable educational 
and vocational plans; (4) assisting 
pupils in securing a start in a suitable 
occupation; (5) giving post-school assis- 
tance. 

As an aid to school administrators 
who wish to offer group counsel the 
New York State Education Department 
has recently prepared a Bulletin on the 
subject of Educational and Occupational 
Opportunity showing the relation of the 
pupil to his school and to his future and 
the part the school should play in 
shaping that future. 

New York State's program. The recog- 
nition of vocational and educational 
guidance as an important function in 
the public schools of New York State 
has grown rapidly during the last four 
years, being accelerated in part by the 
spread of the junior high school. Dur- 
ing the early part of this period few 
places established the work. Within the 
past year the number of communities 
seeking advice and assistance became so 
great that an amendment to the State 
Education law was made providing 
and defining this activity in the public 
schools and creating a position of gui- 
dance supervisor in the Vocational and 
Extension Education Division. 

The work is being carried out along 
two distinct lines: first, a training pro- 
gram for counselors, and secondly, ad- 
visory service to local communities who 
wish to organize guidance work. 

The state recognizes that a school 
counselor must be a person well fitted 
for the work by virtue of his or her 

tsonality, experience and training. 

he qualifications, as laid down by the 
Commissioner of Education, recognizes 
four kinds of preliminary training: (1) 
graduation from a four year high school 
course, the completion of a two year 
teacher-training course and three years 
of teaching coupled with occupational 
experience in work other than teaching; 
Coy Machen who hold a license to teach 


a special subject as industrial arts, com- 
mercial education, homemaking, etc., 
are eligible provided they have had 
three years of teaching and satisfactory 
occupational experience in other lines 
of work. A third group are eligible who 
have been graduated from high school 
and who have had two or more of col- 
lege work and three years of employ- 
ment, placement or educational work 
in industrial or commercial establish- 
ments. 

The final group of eligibles must be 
composed oe persons who are college 
graduates and who have two years of 
experience in industry, commerce or 
agriculture. 

The State, in furtherance of this work, 
has conducted, for a number of years, 
counselor training courses at the summer 
session of the Oswege State Normal 
School, and at the State Teachers Col- 
lege in Albany. These courses lead to a 
state certificate in vocational and edu- 
cational guidance. 

The organization of guidance activi- 
ties in local communities which con- 
stitutes the second phase of the State's 
work is somewhat flexible, due to the 
fact that the large community differs 
in many respects from the small one. 
In the large city a full time supervisor 
may be necessary. Such a person is re- 
sponsible for the supervision of coun- 
selors; for the collection and dissemi- 
nation of data relative to local oppor- 
tunities and for the coordination of 
other agencies interested in guidance 
such as parent-teachers associations, 
service Clubs, and other organizations. 
In the small community this work 
would be necessarily restricted and in 
many places one person working part 
time is employed for guidance activi- 
ties. In some communities too, a single 
phase of guidance is undertaken such as 
a class in the study of educational and 
occupational opportunity, in others a 
more complete program with a full time 
counselor in charge is attempted. 

Guidance in New York State has not 
been confined solely to large cities. In 
fact the majority of places in the state 
providing counselors and teachers of 
guidance programs are small in size. 
The rural communities of the state are 
finding it helpful to provide group coun- 
seling during the first year of high 
school, a time when many pupils come 
in from outlying schools to enter upon 
high school programs. Many schools 
are Organizing their group counseling 
in such a way that pupils may receive 
credit for time spent in these classes. 

If guidance which is still in its fancy 
reaches its fullest possibilities in New 
York and in other states it will help 
to establish a right relationship between 
the child, the home, the school and the 
community. This will result in develop- 
ing in each child, subject to its influence, 
the knowledge, power and habits of 
living that will enable him to find his 
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place in society and use that place for his 
own best interests and the society in 
which he is placed. 

The Vocational and Extension Divi- 
sion of the New York State Education 
Department is conducting for school 
executives a series of special conferences 
in New York, Buffalo and the Albany 
capital district, at which the problems 
of guidance, industrial arts and voca- 
tional education are being considered. 

At the first meeting held in February 
the subject of industrial arts and gui- 
dance was considered. The Technical 
High School and the Cooperative High 
School were the topics discussed at the 
March meeting. The Industrial High 
School and Apprentice Training will be 
considered at the April meeting. The 
final meeting in May will deal with 
Trade and Extension and Continuation 
Schools. 

The meetings are being attended by 
school superintendents, ee of 
senior and junior high schools and di- 
rectors, supervisors and principals of 
industrial schools. 


* * %* 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Ella Johnson and Marjorie Thompson 
are employed as itinerant teachers of 
adult home making for the year and 
units are being given in 14 different 
centers in the State. 

Sixteen seniors in the home economics 
teacher training department at the State 
College are being given practical teach- 
ing in the teacher training center at 
Casselton, North Dakota. This school 
is 22 miles from the College. The stu- 
dents go out to this school and stay 
two weeks, thus giving them a “‘whole 
picture’ of the teaching job under typi- 
cal small town conditions. They have 
to keep in touch with community acti- 
vities, assembly programs, etc., and 
come back all inspired to go out and do 
a similar piece of work. Casselton has a 
George-Reed vocational home econo- 
mics department. 

Lucille Horton, home economics 
teacher trainer, and Christene Finlayson, 
state supervisor of home economics edu- 
cation, attended the Regional Confer- 
ence of Home Economics workers in 
Chicago, March g to 13. 

The annual home economics contests 
and exhibit for the high schools of the 
State were held May 7, 8, 9, at the 
State College. Seven contests will be 
conducted and these are planned, con- 
ducted and judged by the senior stu- 
dents in home economics. This project 
gives the seniors fine — in 
carrying through a big undertaking to 


completion. It acquaints them with 
high school girls and their standards 
of work and judgment and makes them 
resolve to do their best “‘next year’’ so 
their students will measure up on the 
1932 contests. 
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OKLAHOMA 

A special conference for the training 
of Foremanship leaders has been con- 
ducted through the winter months, by 
Charles W. Briles at the A. & M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Oklahoma. Twenty- 
four men have taken advantage of the 
training, with some of them traveling 
as far as 75 miles for each meeting. The 
group met once weekly. 

Five foremanship conferences have 
recently been conducted for foremen of 
the Indian Territory Illuminating Oil 
Company at Oklahoma City. As a re- 
sult of such conferences, a program of 
vocational training and instruction has 
been organized for the employees of 
that company. The instructors for classes 
were selected from the groups of fore- 
men. This work was promoted by Scott 
J. McGinnis, State Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Education. The foreman 
groups were led by L. K. Covelle of the 
State Department. 

Approximately 1,000 men of the coal 
mining region of Okalahoma have re- 
ceived training this year through the 
State Department of Trade and Indus- 
trial Education. Subjects offered in- 
cluded First Aid and Mine Safety, Mine 
Ventilation. Gases, Mathematics, and 
Coal Mining. This work has been 
supervised locally by S. M. Boydston, 
of Wilburton, Oklahoma: 

Tulsa, Oklahoma, has this year de- 
veloped a fine program of part-time 
education under the direction of O. B. 
Badger. The general continuation school 
ge are taught by Miss Alice Young 
and E. P. Chandler. They are also re- 
sponsible for the necessary coordination 
of these pupils. Miss Nina Clover 
teaches and coordinates the retail selling 
pupils. Mr. Keyes has charge of the co- 
Operative part-time school. Some 4o 
boys working in pairs spend half time 
in school for related subjects work and 
the other half on the job in industry, 
including machine shops, foundry, auto 
mechanics. In all, some 600 boys and 
boys and girls are in attendance upon 
the part-time school. 

Scott J. McGinnis, State Supervisor 
of Trade and Industrial Education, 
Charles W. Briles, Head of Industrial 
Teacher Training, A. & M. College, and 
L. K. Covelle, Itinerant Teacher Trainer, 
recently attended a meeting of the Mid- 
Continent Petroleum Safety Council at 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, for the purpose of 
discussing Formenaship training. A 
fine response came from those present 
and, as a result, conferences are now 
being arranged. The first one will be 
conducted for the Pure Oil Company at 
Muskogee under the nadeatiie of 
Charles W. Briles. 


* * * * 
OREGON 
FUTURE CRAFTSMEN ORGANIZE 


One hundred twenty-five young men 
of the State of Oregon met in Portland 


for three days—April gth, roth and 
11th—to band themselves together in 
an organization for the promotion of 
interests of their group in trade and in- 
dustrial education. 

A most interesting program was ar- 
ranged by State Supervisor, Mr. O. D. 
Adams. On Thursday, April 9th the 
first meeting took place in the Imperial 
Hotel as follows: 

On Friday a plan of visitation was 
carried out; the boys being segregated 
into groups and visiting those plants 
which seemed of most direct interest to 
them. A Banquet on Friday Evening 
formed the climax of a very successful 
beginning towards the organization of 
a state-wide society. On Saturday the 
group attended the meeting of the 
Oregon Safety Congress which took 
place in Portland at the same time. 

At the suggestion of Mr. James R. 
Coxan, Regional Agent for Trade and 
Industrial Education in the West, the 
name ‘Future Craftsmen’’ was adopted. 

The analysis of the job of hoseman, 
made in cooperation with the Portland 
Fire Department and the State Board for 
Vocational Education, has been recently 
completed. It is not, however, available 
for general distribution at the present 
but an announcement concerning the 
same, which will be of interest to those 
departments conducting work with 
firemen, will soon be made. 

The Future Farmer paper, issued by 
the Future Farmers of Oregon, under 
the direction of their advisor, Mr. Earl 
R. Cooley of Salem, has grown from a 
two-page paper to an eight-page paper 
in aor texan: Oregon was ated 
fortunate in obtaining Mr. A. L. Lind- 
beck, a newspaper man of many years 
experience, as its editor and publisher. 

he Future Farmer is available for 
local chapters of that organization, 
state departments and others who may 
be interested. 

Just recently the State Board for Vo- 
cational Education went into its second 
edition of the Home Economics Bulletin 
—Organization and Activities of Home 
Economics Clubs—by Mrs. Ruth M. 
Forest and Miss Frances M. Wright. 
Mrs. Forest is instructor in Home Eco- 
nomics at Sandy, Oregon and Miss 
Wright is State Supervisor of Home 
Economics Education. 


* * %* * 


PENNSYLVANIA 


At the request of President C. M. 
Miller and Secretary Z. M. Smith, Mr. 
L. H. Dennis, State Director of Voca- 
tional Education, represented the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association at Boston, 
September 11, at the first meeting of the 
Massachusetts Vocational Association. 
We Pennsylvanians feel that this was 
an honor and a privilege for Mr. Dennis 
due to the fact that he served as first 
president of cur own association which 


» 


was organized 12 years ago and has 
grown from a handful of members to 
over 600. 

Pennsylvania is fortunate in having 
Dr. Robert M. Steele and Dr. Landis 
Tanger as presidents of the Teachers 
Colleges in which the new curriculums, 
for industrial arts education, were in- 
stituted September 1. 1930. Both of 
these men are progressive and their 
institutions have shown marked pro- 
gress in the industrial arts teacher 
training field. 

Pennsylvania is proud of Dr. J. B. 
Richey. Under his direction plans have 
been made to erect a separate trade 
school building at McKeesport, where 
Dr. Richey has been superintendent of 
schools for the past 29 years. This trade 
building will accomodate 2,300 stu- 
dents and offer 23 different trades. 


Turtle Creek, the home of the West- 
inghouse Electric Company, continues 
to expand its shop facilities for its 
additional students. Under the leader- 
ship of W. W. Lantz, Supervising Prin- 
cipal, a survey was made, in 1929, as to 
the possibility for vocational education. 
September 1, 1930, a Class was organ- 
ized with an enrollment of 140 students. 
From reports received it would seem 
that this enrollment will double next 
year. 

Pittsburgh’s $2,000,000.00 Trade 
School was formally dedicated April 
30, 1931. The dedicatorial exercises took 
place during the time of the North 
Atlantic Regional Conference which 
was held in Pittsburgh. The program 
was followed by a dinner under the 
auspices of the Trade and Industrial 
Section of Pittsburgh at which time 
Superintendent Ben Graham was toast- 
master. Mr. Frank Cushman, Chief of 
the Trade and Industrial Education Ser- 
vice, Vocational Education Division, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Washington, District of Columbia; Mr. 
Wesley A. O'Leary, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education, Department of 
Public Instruction, Trenton, New Jersey 
and Mr. L. H. Dennis, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in our own 
State, were guest speakers. 


On March 23 and 24, 70 city directors 
of vocational education, high school 
arene sya city superintendents of 
schools and teacher training professors, 
met for their Annual Conference in 
Harrisburg. Many vital problems, 
concerning industrial education, 
were discussed, at this time. These con- 
ferences are proving to be of greater 
success each year. 

Pennsylvania's corps of industrial arts 
and vocational instructors is planning 
to attend a summer conference to be 
held at Eagles Mere, June 25-27. Due to 
the increased interest shown and the 
number of requests for reservations it 
has been necessary for the Department 
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to provide additional rooming facilities 
for 1931. 

Mr. G. A. McGarvey, Mr. L. H. 
Dennis, Mr. P. L. Cressman and Mr. W. 
E. Brunton, attended the commencement 
exercises of the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing Coal and Iron Company’s Evening 
Mining School at Shenandoah. 162 men, 
which represents 70% of those who 
started the work 3 years ago, received 
diplomas of pint Emery These men are 
given evening mining instruction in 4 
centers which are operated in coopera- 
tion with the public schools and the 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal and 
Iron Company. This company has over 
500 men attending these classes. A 
unanimous vote of the 162 men showed 
that they request the authorities to 
increase the 3 year training program to 
a 4 year program and that der are 
more than desirous of attending the 
additional year. 

The Philadelphia Public Schools, in 
cooperation with the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard, have an outstanding part-time 
apprenticeship class. There are 125 ap- 
prentices pursuing 12 trades. 

Lock Haven started its first foreman 
training program, under the leadership 
of the State Department, Pennsylvania 
State College and the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 10 firms, representing a variety 
of industries, send their men to these 
classes one evening a week for ten weeks. 
The class is under the leadership of Mr. 
George Parkes, Director of Vocational 
Education, Williamsport. 

* * * * 


TEXAS 

Sent to: State Supervisors of Agricul- 
tural Education in the South- 
ern Region. 

Sent by: R. D. Maltby, Federal Agent 
for Agricultural Education, 
Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Subject: Master Teacher. 

The judges have just completed scor- 
ing the candidates submitted for the All- 
Southern Master Teacher. In their judg- 
ment, Mr. H. A. Glenn of Kenbridge, 
Virginia, has received the highest score 
and wins the award. 

* * * * 
WASHINGTON 

Dr. Jennie Rountree of the University 
of Washington has conducted a train- 
ing course for Study Group leaders in 
Parent Education this year. Represen- 
tatives from the Pre-School groups of 
Parent Teacher Associations in Seattle 
and its vicinity form the personnel of 
her class. 

Mrs. Eva Williams, Director of the 
Nursery School, Washington State Col- 
lege, conducted similar classes with 
large groups of women in Spokane and 
Colfax. These classes have been pro- 
moted and will be reimbursed from the 
George Reed fund for Vocational Edu- 
cation in Home Economics. 


The Vocational Home Economics 
teachers of Western Washington met in 
Olympia for a two day conference the 
6th and 7th of February. Miss Frances 
Wright, State Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics in Oregon, assisted Mrs. Dora 
Lewis in conference leadership. Dr. N. 
D. Showalter, Director of Vocational 
ducation ‘for Washington, addressed 
the group. Mr. L. O. Swenson, State 
High School Supervisor, and Miss Effie 
Raitt, Head of the Department of Home 
Economics, University of Washington, 
and in Charge of Teacher Training there, 
were speakers. 

The Vocational Home Economics 
teachers in Eastern Washington met in 
a similar conference last September. 

* * * * 


WISCONSIN 
WATERTOWN WISCONSIN VOCA- 
TIONAL SCHOOL 
B. C. Trugsioop, 

Director 
Watertown is a city of 10,603, with a 
day Vocational School enrollment of 
168 and an evening school enrollment 

of 366; a total of 534. 

Watertown is on the Rock River in 
southeastern Wisconsin, half way be- 
tween Milwaukee and Madison. It is in 
a rich agricultural and dairy section. It 
has a variety of Industries, including 
condensaries, flour mills, paperbox fac- 
tory, rubber products factory, automatic 
cashier factory, machine shops, bee- 
ware and supplies, table slide factories 


-and shoe factories. 


There is in the city one senior high 
school, a junior high school, three 
grade schools, five parochial schools, 
the Sacred Heart College, and the 
Northwestern College, a Lutheran In- 
stitution. 

The Watertown Vocational School 
which is housed in the Junior and senior 
high school buildings is greatly over 
crowded and has rented rooms in two 
buildings down town. 

Four itinerant courses are being put 
on by the Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion; electricity, plumbing, painting 
and decorating and paper hanging, and 
barber science. All this work is carried 
on in rented quarters down town. These 
courses are arranged to take care of ap- 
prentices in the afternoon and masters 
and journeymen at night. 

The day school staff consists of the 
director; a teacher of sheet metal, auto 
mechanics and mechanical drawing; one 
teacher in electricity; one in plumbing; 
one in painting, decorating, and paper 
hanging; a teacher of printing and 
general subjects; two teachers in home 
economics; and one in commercial and 
general subjects. 

The evening school staff consists of 
the director and twenty-two teachers: 
9 vocational teachers, 5 high school 
teachers, 1 college professor, 1 attorney, 
5 housewives, and 1 draftsman. 
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Double Manual 
Training Bench 

ELCH vocational furni- 

ture is built in the same 
sturdy manner as that used in 
production plants. Manual 
training to be thorough must 
be practical, and Welch equip- 
ment facilitates that kind of 
training. 

Welch experienced representa- 

tives are near you, and their 

many years of experience are 
at your service. Our engineers 
will submit plans in keeping 
with your suggestions. 

Write for Catalog F 





VOCATIONAL 
Also laborator pfuentave for 
CHEMISTRY, PI YSICS,- AND 
GENERAL SCIENCE 
Write for catalog ; 

W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING CO. 
General offices: 1515 Sedgwick St.,Chicage, Ill. 
Branches. Manitowoc, Wis., Kansas City, Mo.; 
New York City, Nashville, Tenn., Austin, Tex 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF THE WOOD- 
WORKING TRADES 
Reiw « HiGGINs, 
John Wiley & Sons 

This interesting new text should ap- 
peal to the instructor of woodwork 
because of its excellent discussions of 
fundamentals. 

The book aims to teach about tools 
and material and how to use them. It 
discusses lumber, its growth and uses; 
about tools and how to use them; and 
about joints and how they are made. 

An excellent text to help in teaching 
the young tradesmen or student of In- 
dustrial Arts. 

Stee, Construction, By Burt-Ritow, 
American Technical Society. 

This is a reprint of a book by Mr. 
Burt, which has been revised by Mr. 
Ritow. It is a manual of steel construc- 
tion with tables and formulas to help 
the architect plan buildings. All types 
of stress and strain are discussed. A 
very worth-while book in the technical 
field. 

Bripce EncineERING. By Dufour and 
Schantz, American Technical Society. 
This is a companion book to Steel 

Construction and deals with truss and 

bridge work in steel. The mathematical 

side of construction and the structural 
designs are discussed at length. 

ConcreTE DesIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 
By Webb and Gibson, American 
Technical Society. 

This book treats of the material 
and methods that go into making all 
types of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion. The making of forms, the use of 
reinforcement, the kind of tools and 
equipment are all discussed in this text. 


SELECTED FURNITURE DRAWINGS 
Wn. W. KLENKE, 
Manual Arts Press 
This is an excellent display of period 
furniture pieces showing 46 complete 
plates with pictures and working draw- 


ings. 
he design work is of the very best 
and the pieces are beautifully illustrated. 
An excellent reference book for the 
wood shop library. 

Geo. K. We ts 


AN INTRODUCTION TO VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 
ArTuHuR B. Mays, 

Century Company 
This new text by Arthur B. Mays, 
Professor of Industrial Education, Uni- 





versity of Illinois, contains a scholarly 
discussion of the broad field of voca- 
tional education. 

Professor Mays starts with the his- 
toric background and develops the sub- 
ject in a clear manner up to the present 
time. He discusses the subject in all of 
its phases, which includes Agricultural 
Education, Home Economics Education, 
Trade and Industrial Education, Com- 
mercial Education, The Practical Arts 
and Vocational Guidance. 

His thinking seems to be very sound 
and based on facts as they are today. He 
deals in the latter part of the book with 
vocational education on the college 
level, which topic, is usually left out 
of such texts. 

PLANNING YOUR FUTURE 
By Georce E. Meyers, Guiapys M. 
LittLeE AND SaraH A. RoBINsoN 
By McGraw-Hill 

This is one of the few available texts 
to be used in the Junior and Senior 
High School in doing Vocational Gui- 
dance Work. 

This text is so organized that it 
might be called a work book as well as 
a text. At the end of each chapter are 
problems and reading to be done that 
will assist the pupil in better under- 
standing what types of work people do 
in this world. 

The facts about various occupations 
are authentic and the chapters are ar- 
ranged to discuss various types of work 
in the same divisions as the census 





tes 


figures place them. 

Dr. Myers is an outstanding worker in 
the field of guidance and the other two 
authors, Miss Little and Miss Robinson, 
have had experience in trying to teach 
this type of knowledge to the youth of 
our country. 

We feel that this text is an outstand- 
ing contribution to the literature in 
this field. 


TESTING TESTS 

We h. ve recently received two new 
tests on personality from the Stanford 
University Press. One is a Personality 
Inventory by Robert G. Bemreuter and 
the other is The Willoughby Emotional 
Maturity Scale. 

We thought that the best way to 
understand these tests was to take them. 
We, therefore, called ourself the subject 
and proceeded to administer the test. 

We find that according to the Person- 
ality Inventory, we are not neurotic. 
This we have always suspected and we 
are glad that it is true. As to our Emo- 
tional Maturity we find we are only 
half mature. As we have lived slightly 
more than one half our allotted three 
score and ten, we very much doubt 
whether we will ever be able to make 
this up during the remaining years. In 
other words, we shall continue to go 
through life in a half-baked condition. 

We recommend these tests to those 
who care to take them as interesting 
phenomena of the present educational 
age. —G. K.W 
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